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Just One Thing 


UNK AND WAGNALLS aver 
that first and foremost among 
the qualities that make for 
Dignity are a grave and stately 
bearing; we wouldn’t have it 

otherwise. Some things are good for 
many things; Dignity is good for under- 
takers and nothing. What would we 
think of a business run on principles of 
Dignity? 

What would we think of a salesman 
trying to sell us a Ford or any other high- 
priced car (the Ford is among the highest 
priced cars on the market today—when 
we compare its selling price with its cost) 
who would tell us how dignified Mr. 
Ford is, how dignified his factory is, 
how dignified his office boy is who even 
goes to the extent of frowning upon less 
dignified office boys who persist in that 
undignified procedure of teasing the cat 
or tying undignified cans to the little 
dog’s undignified caudal appendage? 

McAdoo piled an immense railroad 
wage bill on us as he dreamed of a presi- 
dential election and a railroad man’s vote, 
then he scampered off on a hook baited 
with a hundred thousand movie dollars; 
which wasn’t dignified of him. Teddy 
Roosevelt used a big stick so much that 
we forgot the Dignity of the president’s 
office—but then he was dealing with con- 
gressmen and senators, and big sticks 
have always been recommended for use 
on members of the braying tribe. 

Lucretia Tox conducted her case 
against Dombey with great Dignity, and 
lost. Mrs. Sparsit also conducted a 
strictly dignified campaign against Mr. 
Bounderby, and lost. Herbert Hoover 
(to get from fiction to fact) told a cer- 
tain group of hungry but dignified emis- 
saries they could go to hell with his com- 
pliments. Terribly undignified. But 
everybody sat up and rejoiced that the 
present administration had at least one 
other creditable man at work for it be- 
sides its head. Pershing trained his army 
for battle, not Dignity. What if his men 
had been too dignified to fight? A col- 
ored sergeant found himself face to face 
with a pack of Germans one day ; he for- 
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got his Dignity but he had his razor with 
him and all the live Germans went along 
back with him to the American lines; 
they were dignified. 

Mark Twain said it wouldn’t hart for 
a man to be a cur if he would only bark 
and not bite, or be a member of the long- 
eared race if he would confine his self- 
expression to braying and refrain from 
kicking. Horribly undignified; but easy 
to grasp. Lincoln went to Gettysburg 
and made a speech, but he forgot his 
Dignity. The world will never forget 
the immortal simplicity, the truth, the 
beauty, of the words he spoke there. 

The whole world forgot its Dignity on 
the eleventh of November and is still 
revolving in the same old way; funny 
it didn’t fly to pieces or shoot off in a 
tangent straight to perdition. Most peo- 
ple forget their Dignity at a ball game 
and enjoy it immensely; Methodists for- 
get theirs at a revival meeting: isn’t it 
strange all these people are not consumed 
with fire? And then consider Sherman. 
It would have been more dignified to 
have said “War is very bad.” 


Nothing Else 


UT for the musician Dignity is sup- 
posed to be a wonderful thing. For 
any man Dignity is a fine thing to 

stand on if he hasn’t anything better ; 
personally I prefer Truth, Energy, and 
Intelligence. 

The test of greatness is success, not 
Dignity. The man who likes rest better 
than work is dignified. He who is too 
stupid to see a joke is dignified. He who 
is afraid to keep pace with free men and 
put himself on merit and merit alone 
talks to us about Dignity. When a man 
has no talking points he talks Dignity 
and tries to get away with it in an age 
that above all others has written across 
the firmament of heaven its fiery demand 
that mankind make good or get off the 
earth, and the demand applies to the 
plural You and the singular Me. Dignity 
tries to rob the music profession of that 
manly independence and virility which 
ennobles a biped and makes a man of 
him. How many talking points has the 
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average man? If he had to give a public 
oration about his own achievements and 
stand the bitterness of political scrutiny, 
could he get off with his life? 

Dignity with its four legs has crawled 
up on the organ bench beside us and 
rendered our Sunday music so stupid 
and lifeless that the devil must be en- 
joying the laugh of his life: music that 
has lost its musicalness, its human appeal 
to the average man, is only madness and 
an aggrevation; like salt that has lost 
its saltness it is good for nothing but the 
dump heap. 

Dare the Church be dignified about 
its dirty job of fighting the devil? How 
many Easter programs were deadened 
with that old stuff about As It Began To 
Dawn (not beginning too brilliantly for 
fear of hurting the congregation’s sense 
of propriety) or, worse yet, Christ Our 
Passover being sacrificed for us (so let 
us shout our heads off telling the world 
that the greatest Leader of all creation 
was murdered and we’re still singing 
about it) or that abomination of abomi- 
nations, an “Easter Morning” prelude by 
some Dr. Bach Schneezencoughsky or 
other that has about as much sense or 
appropriateness to it as a peanut has on 
an airplane propeller. Gaston M. Dethier 
wrote the best Easter prelude ever 
printed: “The Brook,” full to the brim 
of new life; Philip James wrote a Hail 
Dear Conqueror that would knock the 
heart out of any demon if it were sung 
as it should be sung; Horatio Parker’s 
Light’s Glittering Morn makes a con- 
gregation almost believe in the resurec- 
tion: these are the things that make 
Easter music worth while and the Easter 
spirit real. 

There are limits, of course, to any con- 
demnation of Dignity in the church or in 
anything else that is to succeed. We 
would not have the service become one 
long giggle from beginning to end—but 
even at that possibly more people might 
go to its support and lend their aid if it 
stopped scaring them to death with its 
preposterous supposition that God is a 
monster, and instead would try to tickle 
their sense of humor and make them 
laugh themselves out of their six-day 
worries; the moving picture with ‘its 
inevitable comedy ought to -teach us 
something. 
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One of our troubles is that much learn- 
ing doth make a man mad and a thor- 
ough musician is very liable to be also a 
man of such diligent perception that he 
cannot tolerate Shelley’s Hark My Soul 
or Lemare’s Andantino in D flat, and of 
course his: programs, unless he be a man 
of broad mind and generous to his hear- 
ers rather than to himself, will become 
more and more elevated in their purity 
of technical music qualities almost to the 
point of excluding the surface beauties 
of melody, rhythm, and harmony as we. 
used to know it, which appeal to the 
hearer so effectively. It all depends upon 
whether a man is to be generous with 
those who pay his salary or with him who 
spends it. Personally I don’t like self- 
ishness even when it masquerades under 
the guise of Dignity and I believe that 
more and more the mission of the mu- 
sician, and doubly so the church musi- 
cian, is to minister to human needs. 

W. J. Henderson of the New York 
Sun is beginning to look askance at the 
musician’s highmindedness, and William 
Hohenzollern lately of Berlin kills Digni- 
ty outright—which is just like him. 

The practical business of every man 
on this side of the celestial harp is to do 
practical good irrespective of the im- 
practical plucking of harps which we are 
told wiles away time where time no 
longer counts. But time counts on earth 
and if our guides are to show us any of 
the beauty of it they must do it in a 
language we can understand: The Pub- 
lic Be Shonts’d has never helped any 
real man, and the congregation that is 
Shonts’d by some organist who is so 
high and mighty in his profession that 
the poor congregation is nowhere in sight 
soon withers away and dies; musical 
hearts need nourishment just as truly as 
physical stomachs, and sometimes the 
product of the skilled French chef kills 
a patient that could have been saved by 
the simplicity of bread and milk—but 
let the patient die; we cannot expect a 
skilled cook to waste his time fixing up 
a bowl of bread and milk. 

Man was created upright; but they 
have sought out many inventions, includ- 
ing Dignity. That man was not created 
dignified is evidenced by his manner of 
dress upon his first appearance before 
the general public. 
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SPIRIT OF FRANCE 
RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 


UCH information as I have been 
able to gather during my six 
months in France has necessarily 
been gathered at odd moments 
during that time when I was 

fortunate enough to have a few hours or 
a few days leave from my hospital duties. 
First of all let me say a word about 
French thoroughness and _ simplicity, 
qualities which are so noticeable in every 
thing truly French. 

The French are as a nation most thor- 
ough and painstaking in all they do; in 
addition to this they are a nation loving 
simplicity, sincerity, and tradition. The 
Frenchman builds his house with the 
idea that he and his posterity will occupy 
the building perhaps for centuries to 
come. Its walls are of solid stone of 
great thickness; its roof is of durable 
metal ; its appearance and equipment are 
simple. His children are educated in a 
thorough and simple manner; they grow 
up to be thorough and simple men and 
women. By simple men and women I 
mean those who hold the simple things in 
life to be the most sacred, the most at- 
tractive, the greatest. 

The Frenchman builds his railways, 
his bridges, his roads, his churches, his 
houses, with that wonderful thorough- 
ness and simplicity which alone make it 
possible for these things to endure 
through the ages, and were it not for this 
thoroughness—the thoroughness of self- 
sacrifice; the ability to live a simplified 
life of self-denial such as only a nation 
can live which is truly a nation in the 
greatest sense of the word—were it not 
for this intense, inherent love of the 
steadfast, solid things in life France, a 
peace-loving nation which has _ been 
preyed upon by its neighbors throughout 
all history, would not to-day be a living 
nation. 

The reason for this thoroughness and 
simplicity is obvious. France’s natural 
resources are limited. They have been 
limited for centuries. As a nation she 
is not wealthy. Thus it is that what she 
does in. a national way or in an individual 
way she is forced to do in the most care- 
ful and lasting way. This necessity at 
once accounts for her lack of progres- 


siveness—and France is unprogressive in 
many ways. Her love of the traditional 
things combined with certain limitations 
which are idiosyncracies of France alone 
make it so. One is bound to love her 
the more for these same pecularities. We 
do not criticize her. We have many 
things to learn from her. 

These few remarks I have made be- 
cause they have a direct bearing upon 
the things I wish to say about French 
organs. 

What can I utter but words of en- 
thusiastic praise for the French organ. 
And there Is an organ to be found 
throughout that country which I am sure 
can be termed typical. Here is an instru- 
ment built almost entirely by hand; built 
according to certain tried and true meth- 
ods which insure its mechanical and 
tonal qualities beyond any conjecture. 
From its universally elegantly carved 
case in front to the lever of its hand or 
foot-blown bellows in the rear it is an 
organ full of beauty and meaning. As 
the Frenchman builds his house so he has 
created his organ. It is a thing wrought 
of patient, thorough, painstaking meth- 
ods. And it is simple. The action is 
tracker or tracker-pneumatic. One divi- 
sion, the Swell, is enclosed. There are 
no manual combination pistons and 
rarely a pedal combination. A few iron 
pedals placed over the pedal board serve 
to bring on couplers or reeds, providing 
the reed stops have previously been 
drawn. Every organ has a series of 
these reed pedals, one for each manual. 
Reeds may be drawn on any manual but 
will not sound until the pedal releasing 
the reeds of the manual desired is de- 


pressed. There is no “Grand” Cres- 
cendo. The swell pedal is of the bal- 
anced type. And there is no motor. 


Bear in mind that I am speaking of the 
typical organ of the country. There are 
some which have motors—of all the 
organs I have played in France only four 
were equipped with motors. Only one 
had a Register Crescendo pedal and this 
organ was doing duty in the National 
Institute for blind musicians. The 
French organ is not made for the organ- 
ist : it is made for the institution in which 
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it is to be placed. The church demands 
an instrument which will not require con- 
stant attention on the part of the repair 
man; the organ therefore is simple in 
mechanism, it requires almost no over- 
hauling and it never cyphers. 

Have you ever played an old tracker 
organ with several finely voiced dia- 
pasons, one or two strings, some beauti- 
ful flutes, brilliant mixtures, and a lot 
of solid reeds? If so you have an idea 
of the true type of French organ. It is 
not necessary for me to say anything 
about the quality of the diapasons except 
that when playing I always felt free to 
draw them with a smile and with a re- 
laxed mentality ; I was sure that the tone 
to follow was going to emanate from the 
lips of pipes made of sufficient weight, 
voiced with such care that nothing but 
a wealth of tonal glory could be the re- 
sult. 

The strings were few and of the old 
fat type. The swell invariably had a 
salicional and a voix celeste. The great 
and choir seldom boasted of that warm- 
ing, colorful quality of the string. 

The flutes I found always to be crisp 
and bell-like, excellently varied. The 
reeds I could dwell on for hours. No 
one who has learned to rely upon French 
reeds can ever forget their wonderful 
solidity, clarity, brilliance, their relia- 
bility. They are a joy to every organist. 

I have so far been writing only of my 
impressions of the French organ; I have 
not attempted to draw comparisons with 
our own instruments. 

Before going further I should like to 
relate a few of the many interesting ex- 
periences with which fortune favored 
me. In Poitiers in the thirteenth cen- 
tury cathedral of St. Peter stands one of 
three Clicquot organs which are in exist- 
ence at the present time. The organist 
of the cathedral, one of the many blind 
organists I met in France, led me one 
hot evening up the winding stone steps 
which lead to the organ loft. I found 
myself seated at this famous and inter- 
esting old organ. Built in 1789 it has 
served for more than a century and a 
quarter and is still able to sound in a 
very efficient manner its own and its 
builder’s praise. It owes its existence 
at the present time to its beautiful case. 
It was during the great revolution that 
men came to destroy this-organ. Being 
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impressed with the great dignity and 
beauty of its design they spared the noble 
instrument. It has four manuals of short 
compass and nearly a hundred stops. 
There are no swell boxes nor mechanical 
aids of any description. The pedals ex- 
tend to A below low C. The tone is as- 
tonishing. A French captain in our 
party kindly volunteered to pump for us. 
I have an inward feeling that he soon 
regretted this generous offer for the 
night was warm, the organ large and the 
players enthusiastic. Nevertheless he 
survived one of the most difficult hours 
of his existence, a litle moist but game 
to the end. I have this fine fellow to 
thank for many of the interesting organs 
I was able to visit. 

A morning spent with M. Mutin of the 
Cavaille-Coll factory in Paris served to 
show me French methods of building. 
This splendid gentleman, successor to 
Cavaille-Coll, is a man of the highest 
ideals regarding the traditional organ 
construction. The first organ he showed 
me was a four-manual instrument which 
he had built for the mother of the late 
Czar of Russia; on account of the war 
he had been unable to ship it to the pur- 
chaser and it is now doing duty as a 
show organ in the factory. This modern 
instrument has a few combination pedals 
and if memory does not fail me they are 
of the adjustable type. But we do not 
look for mechanical aids nor does the 
builder dwell long upon the few acces- 
sories which his organ possesses. What 
he wished me to note is the tone of the 
various pipes which he has delighted in 
calling into existence. One reed of four- 
foot pitch I recall particularly. The stop 
was complete. The reeds were carried 
to top C. They were not terminated an 
octave and a half below the top and run 
into a cleverly voiced flue. I have for- 
gotten exactly what hundredth or thou- 
sandth part of an inch the smallest reed 
of this stop measured. But I do remem- 
ber very distinctly what a remarkable 
tone it produced. “You see,” said M. 
Mutin, “you Americans do not have the 
patience to build a reed this way.” 

Very interesting was a small one- 
manual, six-register organ he had de- 
signed for use in small country parishes 
in remote places. This organ could be 
shipped from the factory to its destina- 
tion where it could be erected by any 
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layman. Directions for its proper as- 
semblage were forwarded with it. Six 
stops, one octave pedal, swell box, and 
blowing apparatus completed the make- 
up of this useful little organ. There was 
nothing which could get out of order. 
The tone would amply fill any moderate 
sized church. 





ANGERS CATHEDRAL 


Looking across the Nave to the Grand Altar 
with the Choir Organ showing between 
its columes and a glimpse of the 
Pulpit at the left* 


A Sunday morning spent with M. 
Widor at St. Sulpice, a half hour with 
M. Marty at St. Francis Xavier, a vesper 
service with M. Dupre at the Notre 
Dame Cathedral, and a visit to the organ 
of Augustin with M. Gigout, completed 
my short and exceedingly pleasant visit 
among the organs and organists of Paris. 
In all of these places the quality of the 
organs and the fame of the organists is 
too well known to need further mention 
except to state that each organ mentioned 
is pumped by hand, or rather by foot. 
M. Dupre informed me that on each Sun- 
day the cathedral authorities pay about 





*Mr. Biggs played the services in Angers 
Cathedral and it was in the Cathedral choir 
loft he met Mile. Gourdon, who acted as his 
interpreter during rehearsals and who was 
destined to become his wife, the wedding 
ceremony taken place in the Cathedral. Ep. 


twenty-five francs to the men who pump 
the organ. Ina year’s time, he sighed, 
this money would be sufficient to pur- 
chase a motor. But the organ has always 
been pumped by man-power and the 
authorities think it unnecessary to change 
the old system. But we forget the lack 
of mechanical convenience in contem- 
plating the glory of the organ and the 
amazing skill of its player. I might 
here state that M. Vierne, the regular 
organist of Notre Dame, was at that time 
(Jan.) quite ill and unable to officiate; ~ 
M. Dupre most ably fills the place. 

My thoughts again turn to some of the 





ANGERS PULPIT 


A famous hand-carved work of exquisite 
beauty, backed by equally famous 
tapestries of goodly age 


fine cathedrals in central France ; among 
them the eleventh century Gothic St. 
Maurice of Angers, where two Cavaille- 
Coll instruments, one a large three- 
manual of some age, the other a two- 
manual rather recent organ used chiefly 
for accompaniment. The large organ pos- 
sesses the most impressive front of any 
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Looking through the Choir into the Nave, showing the Gallery Organ in the 





distance and the small Choir Organ above the handsomely 


carved choir-stalls to the right 
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organ I visited. It is a magnificent, mas- 
sive cluster of pipes occupying the en- 
tire east end of the nave above the main 
door. I shall never forget the first vision 
I had of this organ. The cathedral is 
extremely long; I think the nave is con- 
sidered the largest purely Gothic single 
nave in existence. One must approach 
the center of the nave before turning to 
view the organ. The first view at this 
point is conducive to a strange feeling 
of wonder and awe not only at this 
highly artistic organ but also at the rich- 
ness of the ecclesiastic structure of the 
cathedral. 

The organ literally pours itself into the 
cathedral, coming down upon our senses 
as a cascade of bubbling water. On the 
left is a richly-carved pulpit of great 
dimensions, the largest pulpit in France. 
Behind the altar stands the small organ 
with detached console surrounded by the 
choir-stalls. But we return to the great 
organ in the nave and we mount the cus- 
tomary winding stone steps to the organ 
loft some forty feet above. This organ 
as well as the smaller one in the chancel 
is equipped with an electric motor. Its 
tone is of course magnificent, its make-up 
in accordance with tradition. One thing 
about it took me back in thought to an 
afternoon some years ago when I visited 
Dr. Joseph Bridge and his fine Hill 
organ in Chester Cathedral in England. 
In both of these organs the swell pedal 
is of the old ratchet type consisting of an 
iron pedal at the extreme right. This 
pedal must be forced down and hooked 
in order to have the shutters open. The 
Angers organ, however, possesses a re- 
markable swell box by means of which 
the brilliant swell reeds may be used to 
great advantage in solo work. It was my 
privilege to play this organ on many oc- 
casions both in service and in recital. 

The few private organs in residences 
which I visited I found to be of the same 
fine quality as the church organs. Ma- 
dame Cayron-Martineau, organist of the 
Angers Cathedral, has in her home a 
small two-manual Caville-Coll instru- 
ment of seven registers. One of its 
features is that each manual division has 
its own crescendo chamber. Even this 
tiny organ gave me a remarkably satis- 
fied feeling as I played it. Each of the 
seven voices was really worth while. 

In fact I did not find a single organ 
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and seldom a single register in any organ 
which was not really worth while. There 
is no waste in anything. They learned 
centuries ago that it pays to build organs 
which will last. 

We Americans have many things to 
learn from the French and they in turn 
can benefit by association with us. Our 
country is large and rich—our resources 
practically unlimited. Our cities are con- 
stantly growing; our varied population 
shifting and changing, gradually getting 
moulded into what we hope in the future ~ 
may be some sort of real national life 
with a spirit of true Americansm. We 
can afford to speculate; we are able to 
take a chance and we have done so in 
every conceivable direction. The breadth 
of our horizon inspires us to undertake 
and accomplish wonderful things. Par- 
ticularly in our musical life have we gone 
far and the future holds, almost untold 
wealth in this direction. Our organs are 
in every way the expression of our own 
musical selves. They are the outgrowth 
of that nationalism in music which we 
have so far acquired. Our nationality 
is not sufficiently developed to permit of 
the definite manifestation in our various 
individuality which is evident in France 
and other ancient nations. We have not 
yet sobered down to the extent of having 
a truly, typical American product. But 
we have given expression to our unlim- 
ited energy and progress in creations 
which have brought our organs to the 
most highly developed state of mechani- 
cal and tonal ingenuity. This state is 
sometimes beyond the bounds of the 
purely musical or artistic. We have 
often gone too far in our striving after 
effect. But time will give us a more solid 
simplicity—the one thing that makes for 
greatness. 

In reviewing Notre Dame Cathedral 
of Paris one finds himself saying, “If 
France had not a single treasure save this 
noble edifice she would still be rich.” 
Notre Dame is an expression of the re- 
ligious feeling of a bygone age. It is 
the people of a past century speaking in 
concrete terms to those of the present 
day. It is a story of devotion and sin- 
cerity in religion which could find expres- 
sion only in the creation of such a colos- 
sal shrine as this. As we approach 
the great building from the spacious 
court which gives the necessary grandeur 
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and serenity to the views; we feel our- 
selves immediately surrounded by the at- 
mosphere of religion and art. Centuries 
of history crowd in upon our thoughts 
as we look up at the glorious towers 
which have stood so long, silent sentinels 
for the righteous things amid the chang- 
ing, shifting generations of men and 
women. 

There is a quite peaceful atmosphere 
about the Cathedral. We experience a 
feeling of great calm as we stand before 
this great edifice—the war now a thing 
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having an explanation of this or that bit 
of art. In another spot a group of Amer- 
ican doctors and nurses are listening to 
their guide as he tells them about the 
great height of those transept windows 
where for so many centuries that famous 
purple glass has shed its warming rays 
over the chancel, until the Germans be- 
gan raiding Paris, when it was removed 
for safe keeping. We are told that the 
reason these windows were not destroyed 
during the Revolution, when so many 
treasures were broken, was because of 
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The meeting place of kings 


of the past—and gaze at the vast pile of 
stone. Many people are passing, some 
hurrying to the bridge crossing the 
Seine, some to the subway close by and 
many to the Cathedral itself. There is 
animated life on all sides. We approach 
the main entrance where men are busy 
carrying away the countless sand-bags 
which have been placed before the 
ancient carvings of the portals to protect 
them during air-raids and bombardments. 
We enter: at once the hum and throb of 
the life of the outside world gives place 
to a great quiet broken only by the sound 
of our feet upon the stone floors and 
the occasional clang of some distant bell. 
We visited this Cathedral some years 
before and were greatly impressed, but 
a second visit, and at such a time in the 
world’s history (a month after the sign- 
ing of the Armistice) gives us more to 
think about, more to study in the silent 
story written in stone on all sides of us, 
above our heads, and below our feet. 
There are hundreds of other visitors. 
In one place fifty Canadian ‘soldiers are 


their great height, it being difficult to 
throw stones which would reach them 
and the mob having to content itself with 
damaging the treasures nearer at hand. 
In still another place a body of American 
soldiers are making a hurried visit to 
the more important points of the Cathe- 
dral. They have obtained leave of a few 
hours from their camp and have come 
to see the historic land-mark. Notre 
Dame is so full of meaning that it is lit- 
tle wonder that so many poems have been 
written about her, and that novels and 
operas have been written with this 
church as a heroine, as a background to 
the text. 

Near Notre Dame is that delicate bit 
of Gothic creation, St. Chapelle, within 
the Royal Palace which latter place is 
now used as a law building. The Chapel 
was built by Louis IX as a shrine in 
which to house the sacred relics which 
he brought from Jerusalem after his suc- 
cessful crusades in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The Chapel was long used as a 
place of worship by the Kings and the 
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special gallery where these dignitaries 
sat during service can be visited; the 
crypt is especially rich in color and de- 
sign. Famous for its windows, its won- 
derful mosaics, and its faultless spire, 
this Chapel has been reproduced many 
times in whole and in part. It is now 
only a show-place for visitors. 

Not far away is St. Sulpice where 
M. Widor has for so many years played. 
The church is not beautiful on the out- 
side although it is very large. Within 
it is much finer. 

The picture of the church of Lambe- 
zelle, a small town near Brest, shows a 
tower famous throughout France for its 


The 

church 
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LAMBEZELLEC 
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in France 


purity of design; standing on the sum- 
mit of a hill this slender spire can be 
seen for many miles from all directions. 
A peculiarity of the spires of churches of 
the Bretons is their open work. There 
are countless small towns, of only a few 
hundred inhabitants, throughout France 
each of which boasts of a fine church. 
Many of the churches possess qualities 
which have made them famous through- 
out the country and the world. 

I was unable to obtain a picture of 
St. Clotilde or its organ, but I show you 
a fine photo of César Franck, organist 
here for many years Every church or- 
ganist may feel proud that such a man as 
Franck was also a church organist. Be- 
sides contributing his great masterpieces 
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to the literature of the organ, the or- 
chestra, and the voice, Franck has com- 
posed two volumes of short pieces for 
the reed organ. These compositions are 
of very great beauty. It is almost in- 
conceivable how a composer can put so 
much real beauty and meaning upon one 
small page of music which for the most 


SAINTE 
CHAPELLE 





part is written in four part harmony; 
most of these pieces are only one page 
long. What a fine thing he did for the 
village organist in the country parish by 
composing these easy and _ beautiful 
pieces. Any organist can play them with 
pleasure and profit and can registrate 
according to directions.. French organs 
are built along standard lines, the regis- 
ters being numbered and the numbers 
invariably having the same corresponding 
values. Franck has registrated the com- 
positions entirely by number. 

The music of Franck is as a whole 
simple and plain. His great ideals are 
expressed in a style free from all un- 
necessary embellishment’ and augmenta- 
tion. It is severely plain and straight- 
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ROUEN CATHEDRAL 


Showing the marvelous detail of its facade and by comparison with the 
five-story building at the left its great size and 
the height of its towers 
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forward. Indeed it is this quality which 
makes it so truly great. None but so 
great a musician as Franck could have 
given of his powers to the lowly cause 
of the humble reed organ and the people 
to whom such an instrument ministers. 
And so it is that the French love Franck 
for his greatness and his lowliness—his 
simplicity. They play and sing his music 
with a true devotion. 

Rouen Cathedral is one of the most 
elaborate productions of the middle ages. 
This, as most all the cathedrals of Eng- 
land and France, is an expression of a 
people which prior to the eleventh cen- 
tury was only partially civilized. After 
the Roman conquest Latin monks came 
teaching the people among other things 
the Christian religion. As an expression 
of the thanks of the people for the good 
done by Christianity they reared the 
magnificent cathedrals which to-day are 
living testimonies of the age in which 





ST. SULPICE 
M. Widor, Organist 


our great religion came to that part of 
the world. 

As the greatness of César Franck’s 
music lies in its simplicity and is an ex- 
pression of his feeling for-the French 
organ, so also the universal greatness of 
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French organ music can be laid not alone 
at the door of French thoroughness in 
music as in all education but also at the 
door of French simplicity in organ con- 
struction. 

However, let no one say that the best 
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American organs have any superior, or 
may I say any equal, either tonally or 
mechanically. But we have certainly 
not reached the point at which we can 
hold up our heads and boast of a uni- 
versally good organ. The reason for 
this is plainly evident. The demands 
made upon the builders by the ever 
changing, ever growing conditions have 
not required the fixed standards which 
older nations, by virtue of their years, 
long ago experienced. But as time goes 
on there will emerge from this great 
land of progress and expansion an organ 
which can be rightly termed the tpyical 
American organ; an organ which will 
have as its essentials qualities expressive 
of our national musicianship in its more 
rounded, more sober, more simple under- 
standing: an organ of universally good 
quality, of abundant resource and, let 
us hope, of nationally fixed standards. 








THE CHURCH—ITS MINISTRY—ITS CONGREGATION 
An Introductory Letter * 
A. W. LITTLEFIELD 


ITH your article, just read, 
there is one adjective used 
which I cannot accord 
with; namely, “assistant.” 
You speak of the organist 

as the “assistant minister.” May I be 
pardoned a correction? The precise 
word is, “associate”—associate minister 
the organist surely is, if a religious serv- 
ice is based upon the esthetic principle 
of the antiphony of the spoken and the 
rhythmical utterance. For that is the 
true expression of the deeper antiphony 
that inheres within the inner life of the 
worshipper ; namely, that of his emotions 
and his intellect. And both these appeals 
should nerve the will of the worshipper 
to divine activities in the daily life com- 
mensurate with and accordant with the 
worship. 

Prayer isn’t work, as some have erro- 
neously taught ; but it is the INSPIRATION 
of work—the plan of which the labor 
is the execution. I have little interest 
in that sort of preaching that always 
closes with “the appeal to the will”— 
exhortation, you know. Personally I 
don’t care to be “preached to” ; nor would 
I stand it for long did I attend church: 
for the reason that it is, really, a trespass 
upon the will. The will of a person, 
after he has been emotionally and in- 
tellectually inspired, should be left abso- 
lutely free: free to make its own deter- 
minations as to duty and act; otherwise, 
a man is a spiritual slave. 

Therefore according to this canon or 
ideal of a religious service, there must 
be TWO MINISTERS: the priest of the 
spoken word, and the priest of the 
rhythmical word; using the word priest 
in a spiritual and not an ecclesiastical 
sense. (Based upon Greek derivation, a 
priest is an ELDER—older than those to 
whom he ministers, you know; a:sort of 
“elder brother.” It is in this sense that 
I use the word.) Indeed, the musical 
priest is a composite being, made up of 
organist and choir—a musical organism, 


*From a personal letter to Dr. Latham True 
upon his article, “The Organist as the Min- 
ister Sees Him,” in the April issue. 


something like an organ or an orchestra, 
if the notion be not too fanciful. And 
this rhythmical minister, directed and 
controlled by the mind and will of the 
musical priest—the organist and choir- 
master—should be a religious being, 
given to some degree of prayer and medi- 
tation in its relation to the service. I 
don’t know just how conscious organist 
and choir are of this condition and neces- 
sity ; but it would show instantly in their 
rendering of the rhythmical part of pub- 
lic worship. 

Just how far this accords with your 
own judgment, I cannot say, of course; 
but things in your article lead me to be- 
lieve that you have some such conception 
of what the “music end” of the church 
ought to be about. Certainly if worship 
have the inspirational relation to the will 
and the daily activities that I have out- 
lined (and if it have not that relation, 
worship is nothing more than a sort of 
Sunday vaudeville that had better be sup- 
pressed by law, if taste and a sense of 
decency prove incompetent to the sup- 
pression) the two ministers are not only 
absolutely important but also must be 
fitted for the duties of the high service 
they ought to render to the community 
each Sunday. 

Very often we hear people say, What’s 
the use of spending so much money on 
music? cut it out, mostly, and give it to 
the minister, or to charity. Well, those 
who take that point of view cannot have 
much appreciation of the relation of emo- 
tion to intellect in the psychology of hu- 
man living. Even the minister of the 
spoken word cannot be prosaic (used in 
the best sense of nonzpoetical) all the 
time ; he, inevitably, brings in the rhythm 
of poetry to enhance the worth of his 
word in the pulpit. And he misses it if 
he neglect to do so. Poetical quotation 
in the sermon is not merely embellish- 
ment; it is reinforcement of logic and 
philosophy, seeing that the best phil- 
osophers are really the poets. 

One might “spiel on” at great length 
in this discourse upon liturgics. But 
may I be permitted to mention one fea- 
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ture of the service of worship that gets 
the “go-by” frequently in our services? 
It does not happen so in your church, 
fortunately. I refer to the so-called “re- 
sponsive versicles”—the antiphony be- 
tween the two ministers, i.e., the man in 
the pulpit and the choir across the 
church. That is a part of the service to 
which the utmost importance should be 
given, in my judgment—incidentally, the 
reason why the pulpit and the organ 
should not be on the same end of the 
church. Antiphony “per the side of the 
head” is grotesque; and that’s just what 
happens when the organ has been moved 
over to the front of the church, as seems 
the prevailing fashion. Of course the 
notion back of such a fashion is that the 
music is a sort of concert and entertain- 
ment, and, like all concerts, should be 
addressed to the “audience” (audiens, 
the hearing ones) from the front. This 
shows a total lack of comprehension of 
what a religious service really is and 
ought to be. Speech is enhanced to the 
hearer if he may see the speaker; but 
music was made to be heard, not seen. 
And being of the mystical nature, to a 
certain extent, music in worship should 
come from above down, notwithstanding 
the law of mechanical acoustics that 
sound-waves float upwards. The in- 
definable, the indefinite, the mystical, and 
the emotional come not out into open 
view—no more so than that God Him- 
self walks the earth in plain sight. If 
we insist upon dragging such elements 
out into the open we do 3o at the expense 
of their finer service to us. In music, 
the moment the definite major mode 
hides itself in the indefinite minor mode, 
a most marked effect is produced, emo- 
tionally. Just the difference, you know, 
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between the mountains and the sea. 
After all it is “they who go down to the 
sea” (the mysterious and indefinable) 
“in ships, that do business in the great 
waters” who see something of the deeper 
issues of life. 

Now, if we made something more of 
this antiphony of minister and choir (or, 
as I prefer, the antiphony between the 
two ministers of the service) we should 
accomplish something that is scarcely 
dreamed of by the usual worshipper, I 
believe. And I would not have the same 
material each Sunday, either. I’d have 
a new antiphony each week prepared by 
conference between the pulpit-minister 
and the choir-minister (organist). Per- 
haps that might be too often (on reflec- 
tion, I think it would) as the emotions 
can stand far more of repetition than 
can the intellect; but, anyway, I’d obey 
the psychological law that “too frequent 
repetition deadens interest.” A musician 
of your high order and accomplishments 
might well devote considerable time and 
talent to such composition; and it 
wouldn’t hurt the pulpit-minister to be 
preparing the verbal forms of such an- 
tiphony, I’m thinking. 

But I mustn’t run on at this length. 
Tum-tumming the eyeballs may become 
as irritating as tum-tumming the ear- 
drum, you know. And a minister is 
always likely to take the point of view 
of the accommodating person in the rural 
village where they were getting up a 
local band. They asked who would be 
willing to play this and that instrument ; 
and he replied, I’ll play anything; and 
if you can’t get anybody else to do it, 
I'll play on the eardrum! Most of us 
ministers are accomplished musicians of 
that sort! 


THE MESSIAH FALLACY 
HUMPHREY J. STEWART 


AM glad to find that my article “The 
Messiah Fallacy” has drawn forth 
some replies. Naturally, I am grate- 

ful to those who support the position 
which I have taken; but I feel bound to 
make some answer to the criticisms of 
Messrs. Walter Henry Hall and Percy 
Chase Miller, whose letters appear in the 
the May issue. 


Our readers will remember I ‘stated 
as the basis of. my remarks the fact that 
“in the last analysis we are compelled to 
admit that vocal music must be judged 
by its suitability, or otherwise, to the 
text.” I intend to confine myself to this 
principle, as far as possible, in replying 
to my critics. For example, we need 
not discuss the question as to whether 
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the chorus And He shall purify the sons 
of Levi is a fine fugue, or otherwise. If 
it is not appropriate to the text, it fails of 
its purpose, and becomes, as I said, mere 
“padding.” Of course, any text will 
serve as a peg upon which to hang a con- 
trapuntal exercise ; but in a “serious art- 
work” (vide Mr. Hall) we look for 
something more than this. 

Mr. Hall appears to be rather more 
“peeved” at the editorial note of approval 
than by the article itself. He suggests 
“judicious advice from the editor-in- 
chief” as a proper punishment for the 
unlucky wight who has dared to express 
his sentiments in print. The spirit of 
censorship is evidently uppermost in Mr. 
Hall’s mind, but I hardly think he will 
find many to agree with him. Let us be 
outspoken, whether we are editors or 
merely contributors. Mr. Hall objects 
to my “time-worn jokes,” but he over- 
looks the fact that even if the jokes are 
“time-worn,” the same is true of the mu- 
sic to which they refer. Hence it follows 
that, in this case, the jokes and the mu- 
sic go well together! My opponent pro- 
ceeds to remark that such “argument” is 
out of place in discussing a “serious art- 
work.” Here is my point exactly. For 
the life of me I cannot regard the Mes- 
siah as a “serious art-work.” Its uncon- 
scious humor appeals to me irresistibly, 
and I “laugh like anything” over its anti- 
quated frivolities. Please, Mr. Hall, do 
not deprive me of this “source of inno- 
cent merriment,” as the Mikado says, by 
trying to make me regard the oratorio in 
a serious light! 

Again, Mr. Hall speaks of “argument.” 
There is no argument, nor can there be 
any, because the whole thing is a matter 
of taste; and “of this there is no dis- 
puting,” as the old proverb says. Mr. 
Hall admires the Messiah. I do not; but 
the most that either of us can do is to 
express our opinion. Even this Mr. Hall 
is not willing to concede, for he seriously 
proposes to muzzle the writter of the 
editorial note, or at any rate to discipline 
him. My antagonism to Handel’s Mes- 
siah is possibly “a natural reaction from 
the religious veneration which has. sur- 
rounded it,” as Mr. Hall says. Be this 
as it may, my criticisms are largely the 
result of the shock which such music 
must give to any man of religious tend- 
encies. As to “religious veneration,” the 
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old hymn tells us that “the heathen in 
his blindness bows down to wood and 
stone.” Now, the aforesaid heathen has 
certainly developed the sentiment of “re- 
ligious veneration” for his idols, but the 
objects of his worship are none the less 
unworthy; in fact, Christian nations 
spend millions annually to try and con- 
vert him from the error of his ways. 
Mr. Hall complains that many weak 
spots in the oratorio apparently escaped 
my notice ; but if he will refer to my arti- 
cle (page 127) he will see that I disclaim 
anything like a complete analysis of the 
work. Considerations of space pre- 
vented this. Still, it is comforting to 
draw from Mr. Hall the admission that 
“there are legitimate targets in the Mes- 
siah.” Of course there are. The work 
is as full of holes as a Swiss cheese! 

I now pass to the letter of Mr. Percy 
Chase Miller, who justifies the surpass- 
ing silliness of the chorus All we like 
sheep on the ground that the sheep is a 
silly animal, and therefore the music is 
quite appropriate. I am quite willing 
to let it go at that—“‘silly” sheep, “silly” 
music—but I hardly expected a defender 
of Handel to admit as much. However, 
if Mr. Miller will read the entire biblical 
text (I purposely quoted it in full) he 
will see that the idea sought to be con- 
veyed by the great Hebrew prophet is 
that of sympathy with the Man of Sor- 
rows in bearing the sins of the whole 
world upon the cross. By his trivial 
treatment of the sacred text Handel 
shows that he has entirely missed the 
point, as he has in many other instances 
which might be quoted. Let us note, in 
passing, that Mr. Miller expressly tells 
us he counts himself as “one of the 
righteous.” So did the Pharisee in the 
parable, but he was condemned, never- 
theless. Mr. Miller admits that he 
“would like to throw something at me,” 
so perhaps it is as well that we live on 
opposite coasts. Just what he would 
like to throw is not clear, except that it 
certainly would not be a bouquet! Well, 
we know that physical force is the last 
resource of a man who is worsted in an 
argument, but I hardly expected such 
a threat from one of Mr. Miller’s ability! 
And all this because I ventured to ex- 
press an opinion that Beethoven’s Halle- 
lujah chorus was superior to Handel’s! 
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Again I am constrained to point out 
that matters of taste can never be settled 
by any process of argument. If Messrs. 
Hall and Miller like the Messiah, well 
and good. “Ephraim is joined to his 
idols: let him alone.” Far be it from 
me to deprive Messrs. Hall and Miller 
of any innocent enjoyment they may de- 
rive from its time-honored strains. Per- 
sonally I hope to come to the end of 
my days without hearing the work again ; 
unless a band of wicked Handelians 
should kidnap me, and deliver me, bound 
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and gagged, to the tormentors in the 
concert hall. 

Just a last word as to “time-worn 
jokes.” True, some of those I quoted, 
merely to help in making a point clear, 
have been told before. But I venture to 
assert that none of them are quite as anti- 
quated as Mr. Miller’s “Hiram Heigh- 
seed” story. This joke was written upon 
papyrus, and solemnly chanted by the 
priests of Isis and Osiris at the funeral 
of Rameses II. And even then it was not 
new ! 


THE VIEWPOINT 
Color 


LATHAM TRUE 


Mosc and painting have many 


suggestive technical terms in com- 

mon. Thus tone and color ; major, 
minor and chromatic scales; key; har- 
monics; etc., are employed in the ter- 
minology of both arts. To the painter 
tone, as he calls it, is obtained by the 
skilful management of light and shade, 
and the prevailing tone of a picture may 
be brilliant or dull according to the qual- 
ity of color used by the artist. To the 
musician, likewise, what he calls color 
is largely a matter of light and shade, 
and the prevailing tone-color of a com- 
position is brilliant or dull according to 
the combined tone-qualities chosen by 
the composer. Tone-qualities in music, 
then, correspond roughly with the colors 
on the painter’s palette. With them the 
composer paints his picture, and he suc- 
ceeds or fails in proportion to his un- 
derstanding of the principles underlying 
their use. The organist alone, of all in- 
strumentalists, partakes of the nature of 
the composer because he must reproduce, 
often, indeed, actually re-create in color, 
the tone picture suggested by the com- 
poser. He must therefore share the com- 
poser’s sense of color fitness. 

Pure tone exists in music. It is that 
of the tuning fork. It may be produced 
also by blowing across the mouth of a 
bottle ; and certain tones of the flute have 
the same quality. Such tones are sim- 
ple. They are therefore identical in 
quality ; and an auditor so removed from 


the sounding body that he can neither see 
it nor hear the noise attendant upon the 
production of the tone cannot tell 
whether the tone is produced from the 
fork, the bottle, or the flute. But most 
tones are not simple, as we know. There 
is always the fundamental, which gives 
its pitch to the tone; but there are also 
other components which vibrate in sim- 
ple ratios to the fundamental. These we 
call overtones or harmonics, and the so- 
called timbre or quality of the tone as 
we hear it is a complex resultant of these 
concomitant vibrations. 

To some listeners differences of tone- 
quality correspond with color. Thus an 
orchestral chord is to them one of color- 
tone as well as of tone-color. The trum- 
pet tone is red, that of the flute a clear, 
major blue, etc. In this scale of corre- 
spondences the piano would seem to 
stand for black and white. We cannot 
coax from its keys a semblance of real 
tone-color. At the best we can merely 
suggest, as an artist in black and white 
suggests color and texture; and half the 
technique of the instrument consists in 
trying to imitate, by varying degrees of 
hammer-blow, the tone and color of other 
instruments and of the human voice. 

Both color and tone are languages; or, 
to be more exact, they are variations of 
the same language, that of the emotions. 
The one delivers its message through the 
medium of the eye, the other through the 
ear; but both appeal directly and im- 
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mediately to the emotions, and the effec- 
tiveness of either is enhanced when it is 
combined with the other, as the use of 
appropriate gesture, which is nothing but 
the language of pantomime adds ma- 
terially to the effectiveness of the spoken 
word. There is so close correspondence 
between the vibration ratios of the tonal 
and the color chromatic scale that the 
experiment has been tried of throwing 
upon a screen, during the performance 
of a piano number—say a Chopin Scher- 
zo or Ballade—the color combinations 
mathematically corresponding with the 
tonal combinations that are being played. 
This chromatic “moving picture” is said 
to be quite as lovely as its musical proto- 
type. There should be an interesting fu- 
ture for these and similar experiments. 
One’s imagination literally runs riot in 
the possibilities opened up. Some day— 
who knows ?—we may even conduct our 
worship through the medium of musical 
or tonal harmonies alone, to the exclu- 
sion of the emotionally less exact medium 
of the spoken word. 


THE ORCHESTRA AND THE ORGAN 


The subject of tone-color, in its vari- 
ous ramifications, tempts the investigator, 
as we have seen, far afield into by-paths 
of accoustical, mathematical, mechanical, 
and artistic wandering. I shall therefore 
make no effort to treat it exhaustively. 
All that I shall attempt is to present a 
single line of thought suggested by a 
paper on “Orchestration and the Organ,” 
prepared by William H. Humiston for 
the Guild convention of December, 1917, 
and printed in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
for November, 1918. From his paper 
I take my text: “A knowledge of or- 
chestration . . . . is of particular 
value to the organist because it develops 
a sense of tone-color, which in impor- 
tance is secondary only to those primary 
requisites of interpretation: tempo and 
dynamics.” Just what is it that the or- 
gainst can learn from the orchestra, and 
how can he apply it to the organ? 

The use of tone-color, as the orches- 
tral composer understands it, is the intel- 
ligent employment of the various tone- 
qualities that inhere in the instruments 
of the orchestra. For the organist it is 
largely a judicious selection and com- 
bination of the tone-qualities that inhere 
in the registers of the organ. It is a 
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truism to say that the orchestra is for 
the organist the fountain-head of all 
tone-color. There, and there only, it 
exists for him in its purity. The or- 
chestral concert hall, then, should be 
his primary, secondary, and graduate 
“schola coloris.” He should haunt it,” 
in season and out of season”; for until he 
has sufficiently developed or assimilated 
what may be called a “sense” of tone- 
color to be able to sit with closed eyes 
and name at any moment the instruments 
of the orchestra that happen to be play- 
ing, he has not qualified as a master of 
tone-color, hence as a master of the color 
resources of his own instrument. The 
reason is obvious. The organ possesses 
a single characteristic tone-color, that 
of the diapason. Otherwise the organ 
and the orchestra deal with identically 
the same tone-colors, except that the or- 
gan registers are largely imitations— 
some of them pretty poor imitations, too 
—of orchestral tone-color. 

It is no reflection on organ builders 
to call these imitations poor. It would 
be next to impossibe for them to make 
them otherwise. Take the clarinet, for 
instance, one of the most useful but cer- 
tainly not the most conspicuous of the 
instruments in the orchestra. It has a 
unique tone-quality that everybody rec- 
ognizes. But do we realize that at least 
a dozen descriptive adjectives would be 
needed to describe the variety of this 
same characteristic tone, according to its 
volume and pitch? Let us recall the 
effect of the clarinet tone in the different 
registers. In the chalumeau register, 
forte, it is full, dark, thick; piano, it is 
still dark and somewhat dull, but more 
mellow, elegiac, mysterious in quality. 
A little higher, forte, it is full but some- 
what veiled; piano, feeble and hollow. 
Still higher it is either bright and power- 
ful or tender and soothing ; and again in 
the highest register its note is as shrill 
and sharp as the voice of an habitual 
scold. These varieties of tone-quality 
are not a product of the imagination; 
they exist, and the orchestral composer 
uses the clarinet with full recognition of 
their color-value. 

But what of the organ clarinet? It 
is simply a clarinet, “the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever.” It is one of the 
most successful of imitations, but even 
a skilful builder does not impart to it 
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much beyond the essential clarinet 
quality, which is the same throughout the 
scale from bottom to top. To the or- 
ganist who knows nothing of orchestral 
color, the clarinet tone, instead of sug- 
gesting as many varieties as it does to the 
orchestral composer, remains a clarinet 
tone—that and nothing more. Herein 
lies the supreme need of the organist to 
acquire the orchestral sense of color. 
Without it he obeys, as well as he can, 
the letter of the law. He uses flutes and 
reeds and strings because he is so di- 
rected. The spirit of the law eludes him. 
He neither possesses that intuitive sense 
of the effect after which the composer is 
striving, nor would he recognize it if he 
heard it. We all know his playing. He 
makes the organ sound like a glorified 
melodeon—or worse, like a steam cal- 
liope. If his playing scintillates at all it 
is too brilliant. He has not the remotest 
appreciation of delicate shades of color. 
A chord with the registration of Stopped 
Diapason and four-foot Flute has for 
him exactly the same emotional value as 
one played with Stopped Diapason and 
four-foot Violin. Pitch and loudness 
are about the only variations that he rec- 
ognizes. The Trumpet means merely a 
little added noise. He has no conception 
of the all-pervading richness of the or- 
chestral horn quartette in the middle 
harmonies; how, then, should he be ex- 
pected to imitate it? Registers exist— 
apparently—to drive home the truth of 
the popular song, 


“Every little bit added to what you’ve got 
Makes just a little bit more.” 


Such an organist—if he really exists; 
and who has not heard him ?—should in- 
vest a few pennies of his munificent sal- 
ary in picture books, acoustical picture 
books in which the tones of the human 
voice and different orchestral instru- 
ments are reproduced from photographs 
taken in acoustical laboratories. He 
would certainly enjoy the pictures as 
work of art; and even if he never 
lingered by the wayside to read a single 
word of the explanatory text, he might 
—quite by accident—get a visual hint 
that there is a difference “’twixt Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee.” He might, for 
instance, be attracted to the photograph 
of tones produced by the colorless piano, 
and notice how mysteriously the tone of 
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treble C differs from the C two octaves 
below ; and such being the case he might 
wonder if perhaps an even greater differ- 
ence may not exist between correspond- 
ing notes of organ registers whose very 
names are suggestive of tonal differences. 


ORCHESTRAL COLORING APPLIED 


The application of orchestral tone- 
coloring to the organist’s need is simple 
in theory and not necessarily difficult in 
practice. First of all, the organist should 
study the registers of his organ exactly 
as the student of instrumentation studies 
the instruments of the orchestra. He 
should learn the tone-value of his mate- 
rial. The orchestra consists of strings, 
wood-wind, brass, and instruments of 
percussion. The organ consists of flue, 
reed, and string register. The student of 
instrumentation takes first the string sec- 
tion because that is recognized as the 
basis of the orchestra. After mastering 
theoretically the strength and weakness 
and the technical peculiarities of each in- 
struments, he begins to experiment with 
the string trio, quartette, and quintette, 
first arranging simple chorales and other 
block harmonies, then songs and piano 
pieces, and finally compositions that test 
to the utmost his grasp of the funda- 
mental principles of string combination. 
Next he studies the wood-wind similarly ; 
and after he has attained a reasonable 
mastery of the almost infinite variety of 
tone-color possible to this group he com- 
bines strings with wood-wind, writing 
for a small but wonderfully expressive 
orchestra. Later he adds the brass. The 
principle is that of all successful educa- 
tion—a progress by logical steps from 
the simple to the more complex. 

This principle may be applied directly 
to the organ. First the student should 
familiarize himself with the tone quality 
of each flue register. Then he may com- 
bine them in every possible way. Simi- 
larly he should master strings and reeds, 
until finally he shall have discovered the 
tone-value of every possible combination 
in his organ, the good and the bad alike. 
He will find many that are unsatisfactory 
for ordinary use. These need never be 
employed in their simple form, but a 
knowledge of their combinational value 
should nevertheless be at the organist’s 
disposal, for it may happen some time 
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that he will need just the shade of tone- 
color that they contain. For ordinary 
use one would hardly recommend the 
combination of the sixteen-foot Bourdon 
and the two-foot Flautina; but in the 
opening section of Brewer’s “Spring- 
time Sketch” it is just the tone-quality 
of combined Bourdon and Flautina that 
adds the desired piquancy. All these 
combinations, together with the innum- 
erable four, eight, and sixteen-foot 
couplers, must be mastered before an 
organist is qualified to add to tempo and 
dynamics (which we presuppose him al- 
ready to have mastered) the requisite 
skill in the use of tone-color. These are 
the colors on his palette; and like the 
orchestral composer, he will succeed or 
fail in interpreation in proportion to 
his skill in using them. 

Finally, having acquired (let us as- 
sume) a sense of tone-color by some sort 
of contact with the orchestra, and hav- 
ing mastered the materials of his organ, 
all that remains is for the organist to 
apply the knowledge he has gained. A 
brief illustration will show how this 
may be done. Wagner, in the opening 
measures of the prelude to Parsifal, 
scores for soft strings and clarinet. The 
tone-color of the clarinet somewhat pre- 
dominates, and in reproducing the or- 
chestral effect organists use the choir 
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clarinet, with perhaps a smooth string. 
Recently I heard the passage played with 
a clarinet that stood out like the pro- 
verbial “sore thumb.” Here was an 
obvious disregard of the spirit of the 
law, though its letter, no doubt, was ob- 
served. This problem is typical of the 
sort of thing that the organist often 
meets. What should be done under the 
circumstances? The organist should ex- 
periment until he finds on the organ the 
tone-balance that Wagner produced with 
the instruments of the orchestra. In 
this particular instance he should take 
into consideration the fact that Wagner 
wrote the Parsifal music for a decked-in 
orchestra at Bayreuth. The lower tones 
of the clarinet are never brilliant, and 
under conditions as they exist at Bay- 
reuth they would be even more damp- 
ened than normally. With these two 
things in mind, the selection of a full- 
mouthed clarinet stop was an error of 
judgment. Possibly, under the circum- 
stances, the omission of the clarinet alto- 
gether, and the substitution of a keen- 
edged string, slightly dulled if need be, 
would have been satisfactory. The prin- 
ciple that should govern the organist’s 
choice of stops is a fundamental one—it 
is Wagner’s tone-coloring, not Wagner’s 
instrumentation, that should be repro- 
duced on the organ. 


TRAINING MIXED CHOIRS 


Interpreting Elgar’s “‘As Torrents In Summer” 


WALTER C. GALE 


N ATTEMPT will be made in this 
A asia to point out a few of the 

features needing care and attention 
in the study and interpretation of El- 
gar’s “As torrents in summer.” 

This little gem is a part of the Epi- 
logue in the Cantata “King Olaf,” but 
is published separate from the work by 
the H. W. Gray Co. The whole Epi- 
logue as it stands, with the exception of 
the first few words of the opening recita- 
tive for solo voice, would make an ad- 
mirable anthem for use in the church 
service. These few words could easily 
be changed, if not by the publisher, by 
the individual choirmaster using the 


number, and it is to be hoped that the 
H. W. Gray Co. may some day be pre- 
vailed upon to publish copies of this 
Epilogue, thereby making available for 
church use a remarkably beautiful and 
inspiring anthem. While the little num- 
ber about to be considered, “As torrents 
in summer,” is charming and effective 
when sung by itself, its beauty and effec- 
tiveness are increased many times by us- 
ing it in its original setting; that is, by 
singing the whole Epilogue. 

Take care, first of all, that the rhythm 
of the first two measures has the proper 
swing to it; rather a strong accent, rela- 
tively, on the first beat of the measure, 
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while the other two beats are unobtru- 
sive. Make the first word, as, an eighth 
note, as written, and not a sixteenth, as 
it would be most likely to be sung if 





attention were not drawn to the fact of 
its being an eighth. In the opening 
words torrents and summer, the first 
syllable of each word receives consider- 
ably more accent than the second one, 
while in the next phrase, Half dried in 
their channels, the words dried and 
in ought to have about equal accent, as 
also the first syllable of channels, making 
this whole phrase smooth and legato, 
and full of feeling and beauty of tone. 

With the next phrase, suddenly rise, 
we return to crisp, clear-cut notes and 
rhythm. Articulate the d in suddenly 
very clearly, and be sure that the trip- 
lets are accurately sung as to time, the 
beat being divided in exactly three parts 
by the three notes. Of course, too, the 
crescendo and diminuendo on this line 
must have due attention. 

On page two, first line, the word rain 
comes in for special care, in tenor, alto, 
and soprano parts. If left to themselves 
the singers will probly take this word 
piano or pianissimo and crescendo while 
sustaining it. This would not be as writ- 
ten. The word rain (the first one) is 
ATTACKED with slight accent and force, 
and a diminuendo made while sustaining 
it, a very lovely effect, as the altos and 
sopranos follow the tenors with a similar 
phrase. Note, too, that the tenor phrase 
starts piano on the word for, while the 
other two voices start pianissimo, thus 
giving the tenor part a very slight promi- 
nence. The second phrase, for rain, in 
the tenor part is sung differently; the 
word rain is taken piano and a crescendo 
made while sustaining it. If sung care- 
fully, and just as written, the contrast 
in the shading of these two phrases make 
the pasasge one of unusual beauty. 

In the second measure, second line, of 
this page (two) be careful that the di- 
minuendo continues throughout the 
measure. The third beat must be softer 
than the second. The sopranos need to 
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take special care in this on their word 
falling. Unless cautioned, they will be 
apt to sing the F on the second beat too 
strong because it is a low note, and the 
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B flat on the third beat too strong be- 
cause it is a higher note. As a matter 
of fact, the B flat on the third beat must 
be appreciably softer than the F on the 
second beat, thereby continuing the di- 
minuendo and leading into the pianissimo 
of the next phrase. This final phrase 
of the verse is smooth and legato, but 
care should be taken that the words at 
their be very distinctly enunciated; the 
t in at very clear, and the two words 
slightly detached, with a tendency to a 
light pressure on each one. All this, of 
course, notwithstanding that they are 
sung pianissimo. 

The second verse is practically the 
same as the first, except that the closing 
phrase is a little lengthened. Notice that 
at the beginning of the second line, page 
four, there is a diminuendo from a pi- 
anissimo, thus intensifying the impres- 
sion of Far off. Have the tenors press 
rather forcibly on the tied B flat, on the 
first beat of the fourth measure. In sus- 
taining the final note on ing (of raining), 
let the diminuendo continue till the tone 
is scarcely audible, and fades away into 
silence. 


Et Tu, Wilhelm! 


MILD and estimable gentleman 

whose loving heart shrinks from 
the vulgarities of cruel publicity for his 
private life, joins the ranks of those who 
pin their faith to Dignity and rally round 
its banner. Harold Begbie, novelist, 
writing for the New York Times, says of 
Mr. Hohenzollern, “As for being put on 
trial, he laughs at such an idea. If he 
thought he was to be arraigned before an 
international tribunal he would destroy 
himself because he would regard 
reg an ordeal as insufferably undigni- 
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THE ORGAN 


Distinctive Features 


HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 


ECAUSE we deem it to be the chief 
B function of this department to make 

studies of those tendencies that give 
promise of enriching the organ’s resour- 
ces, we pass Over a great many large 
three-manual schemes on usual lines, 
which are excellent in themselves, but 
suggest nothing of importance for the 
future. Though the schemes selected for 
this month’s study vary greatly in size, 
each one contains some distinctive fea- 
ture that is worthy of repetition or cap- 
able of further development. 


A TWO-SECTION SOLO 


We first give the plan of a residence 
organ in Pasadena, Cal. It is contained 
in two specially constructed expression 
chambers of concrete and cement, which 
are rendered sound and heat proof by the 
use of eel-grass quilting, placed just be- 
neath the interior plastering. The cham- 
bers are side by side—one for the Great 
and Pedal, and one for the Swell. There 
are no “swell boxes,” but the shutters 
are placed in the front of each chamber 
so that the entire organ is enclosed. The 
Great contains 8’ Dulciana, Quintadena, 
Clarabella, Gamba, Grossflote, Diapason ; 
4’ Harmonic Flute ; the Swell contains 8’ 
Aeoline, Stopped Diapason, Salicional, 
Voix Celeste, Diapason; 4’ Flauto Tra- 
verso ; 8’ Vox Humana, Orchestral Oboe, 
and Cornopean. The third manual 
division (Choir) is no more nor less 
than a 2 two-section Solo department, 
composed entirely of selected reg- 
isters from Great and Swell. The first 
section reproduces the first three regis- 
ters of the Great, the second borrows the 
three reeds of the Swell, and there is a 
set of chimes in addition. Because of the 
scheme of duplexing here employed it is 
possible when reeds and flue stops are 
used together on the third manual to 
make the tone of either predominate, and 
by the use of the third manual it is pos- 
sible to contrast any solo voice with any 
other on the organ. Though the idea of 
a two-section Solo organ is here applied 
on a very small scale, as befits a chamber 
organ, it is even more useful in a large 


church organ, for the material ordinarily 
put into a large three manual organ can 
almost invariably be made to furnish a 
splendid Solo department in addition to 
the three manual departments, if the mat- 
ter is only considered in time, and a ju- 
dicious distribution of material made. 


A DUPLEX MUTATION STOP 


A 49-register three-manual organ, de- 
signed for the Second Presbyterian 
Church, of Danville, Ky., by W. C. 
Mayer, organist of the West Point Mili- 
tary Chapel, has a fully equipped Great 
independent of borrowing, to which is 
added a series of five registers belonging 
to the Choir. The latter in turn receives 
two voices from the former (Gamba and 
Grossgeigen). It is impossible to tell 
from the scheme as printed, whether or 
not the Great is enclosed, but it appears 
probable that a portion, at least, is under 
expressive control. The feature of par- 
ticular interest, however, is what appears 
to be cross-duplexing of the Gemshorn, 
which apears in the Choir as an 8’ regis- 
ter and in the Great as a 5 1-3’ Gemshorn 
Quint. Just what the success of the 
venture may have been is unknown to 
me, I have never seen the organ; but it 
seems only reasonable to assume that 
Gemshorn tone should serve admirably 
for use in a mutation stop. I am in- 
clined to believe that a Gemshorn 
Twelfth, either as an independent or a 
derived voice, might be an even better 
venture than the Quint. Another fea- 
ture of this organ is the metal Stopped 
Diapason in the Swell—a voice rarely 
heard or seen in this country. The Voile 
d’Orchestre and the French Horn of the 
Swell are each provided with an octave 
coupler to yield a 4 Violin and a 4¥ 
Horn. 


ONE UNIT IN EACH DEPARTMENT 


The Johnston organ in Trinity Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, contains one unit 
register in each of the manual depart- 
ments. The Lieblich Gedeckt furnishes 
16’, 8’, and 4’ Lieblichs for the Swell, 
and a 16’ Lieblich for the Pedal; the 
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Double Dulciana of the Choir likewise 
furnishes a 16’, 8, and 4’ Dulciana for 
the manual, and one of 16’ pitch for the 
Pedal ; while the Great contains a similar 
Trumpet unit and the Solo a Tuba unit. 
The remainder of the organ, a very large 
four-manual, is of straight action: there 
is no borrowing between departments. 


INTERESTING TONAL FEATURES 


The Washington Irving High School 
organ (see January number for complete 
scheme) embodies several interesting de- 
partures from the usual lay-out. The 16’ 
flue for the Swell is not a Bourdon or 
Lieblich, but a Viole Dolce; and a Dou- 
ble Oboe-Horn is substituted for the 
more usual 16’ reeds, Fagotto and Po- 
saune. A Double Quintadena is the 16’ 
voice in the Choir. All of these 16’ 
manual registers are available on the 
Pedal, and the happy stroke of duplex- 
ing the Melodia, along with the 16 
Quintadena, is worthy of more frequent 
use. As a soft 8’ bass, a register of the 
character of Melodia or Concert Flute 
is considerably more sympathetic than 
the usual 8’ Bourdon, and many opportu- 
nities for the use of such a mellow 8’ 
flute as a pedal solo are to be found in 
modern music. In this High School or- 
gan the Swell is rich in strings—in reality 
it is an Orchestral organ—and it is only 
to be regretted that the resources of this 
department were not made available, in 
whole or in part, on the Solo manual. 


TUBA ON CHOIR MANUAL 


A three-manual organ designed by 
Philip James for St. John’s Church, Jer- 
sey City, has some of the possibilities of 
a four-manual organ. The Choir organ 
(8 voices) is augmented from the Great 
by the borrowing of the 8 Tuba, the 
Grossflote, and the Chimes. It is there- 
fore possible to get an imposing forte on 
Swell and Great without Tubas, and 
play the fortissimo of a Tuba solo on the 
Choir manual. Though a fourth manual 
is generally to be preferred for such 
work, the arrangement here described 
is extremely valuable, and might be used 
to good advantage in other organs not 
quite large enough to justify a fourth 
manual of keys. This organ was built 
by Austin. 

Organists in general, whether or not 


they have a natural inclination to things - 
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mechanical owe it to themselves and 
their profession to keep fully informed 
concerning all current innovations in 
tonal appointment and mechanical de- 
sign. Almost any player is liable to be 
called quite unexpectedly to play a 
strange instrument : it therefore behooves 
him to be familiar with a wide range of 
tonal schemes and with every style and 
make of console. On some players, at 
least, will fall sooner or later the respon- 
sibility of planning new organs for their 
own respective churches, or of advising 
their committees upon the relative merits’ 
of different builders’ propositions ; it be- 
hooves them, therefore, to compare and 
study, not merely read, such schemes as 
come to their notice. This habit is of 
perhaps greater importance to small town 
organists of limited opportunities, than to 
their more fortunate fellows in larger 
centers, for the smaller the organ he may 
be called upon to plan, the more impor- 
tant it is that every register be well 
chosen: the more limited the funds, the 
more imperative that not a dollar be 
spent illadvisedly. 


HELPING EACH OTHER 


To connect this department more inti- 
mately with the needs of our readers, 
correspondence on any phase of organ 
design in which they are particularly in- 
terested is invited. 

Does any reader wish to express his 
views on current specifications or ten- 
dencies, or comment on the views that 
have been presented in these columns? 
Can we serve him by commenting on his 
own original specifications or any that 
have been submitted for his considera- 
tion? Should any church be planning to 
rebuild its present organ, would they like 
suggestions concerning the disposition of 
the old material, the making of a new 
tonal scheme, or the planning of the 
console accessories ? 

We shall be glad to take up any ques- 
tions of general interest such as these 
in this department. Even though the 
questions be of merely local interest, we 
would be glad to reply directly, if a 
self-addressed stamped envelope is sent 
with the inquiry. Any correspondence 
on this subject should be addressed to 
the author, in care of THE AMERICAN 
Orcanist, World Building, New York, 
giving full name and address. 








ORGAN PLAYING IN THE CHURCH SERVICE 
Preludes (IT) 
ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 


terial suitable for preludes we took 

up those selections which were asso- 
ciated with words. The Choral Preludes 
of Bach were our last consideration, and 
here I would like to ask how many of 
our organists who are seeking for suit- 
able material know that Bach gave to the 
service of the church a series of cantatas 
for every Sunday and Festival for five 
years. Some three hundred and eighty 
of these works in all he gave, not for a 
musical public or for universal fame, 
but for the use of congregations who 
probably looked upon them as a neces- 
sary part of the service. The melody 
of a well known choral associated with 
words connected with the special teach- 
ing of the day forms the central theme 
around which the greater portion of the 
music is interwoven. What better could 
we do than devote ourselves to the study 
and preparation of these Choral Preludes 
as fitting material for preludes to our 
church services? Some say that too 
much of so good a thing as Bach would 
become tiresome. I grant this, but how 
much more interesting from organist’s 
and congregation’s point of view than 
the hapless, hopeless, and formless “wan- 
dering idly over the keys” which so 
many of us try to pass off as improvisa- 
tion. 

I have had organists say to me, “There 
is no time to play anything decently. 
What is the use of trying to get through 
a respectable composition?’ All I can 
say is, “Take time.” Surely the organ- 
ist knows at what hour the service is set 
to begin. It is not a hard matter then 
to take five or six minutes in which to 
play a respectable composition in a de- 
cent and reverent manner. Instead, we 
leave it till just on time for the service 
and then rush to the bench and scramble 
off a sufficient number of chords to an- 
nounce to the congregation that it is time 
they were in their seats. 

Some arrangement could be made with 
the minister as to the time required for 
the prelude. I have a very happy ar- 
rangement at my present church. In the 
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center of the face-board, over the top 
manual on my organ, is a small electric 
bulb connected with a butten in the 
choir room. As soon as the minister is 
ready to say the prayer he presses this 
button and the bulb on the organ flashes 
and the prelude can be concluded in de- 
cent manner, and the processional hymn 
given out without any disturbing gap 
or hesitation. This is the easiest and 
most satisfactory arrangement I have ex- 
perienced and I think it could be made a 
general arrangement with benefit both to 
the organist and to the service as a whole. 

In summing up the matter of preludes, 
which we have concluded should be suit- 
able to the place and the occasion, I will 
quote, for the benefit of maturer organ- 
ists as well as beginners, some advice 
given several years ago by an amateur 
village organist to young players: 

“If you are not used to playing extem- 
pore, excepting in a desultory and un- 
meaning manner, you will find it a great 
help to take the Collect for the Day, or 
a suitable text of scripture, and set it to 
music, playing it straight through at first 
as best you can, giving the sense of the 
words; this will tend to phrase your 
music, and give it meaning.” 

Preludes then, if preludes we must 
have (and sometimes I think preludes 
and postludes are out of place at church 
service) should be of a quiet and de- 
votional character. They need not be 
mournful, like funeral dirges, but in 
keeping with the time and place, as a 
fitting introduction to the esrvice of wor- 
ship in the House of God. Let some of 
us who complain that we cannot find 
the time try as a prelude one of the 
slow movements from the Trio Sonatas 
of Bach: strings on one manual con- 
trasted with soft flutes or gedeckts with 
suitable pedal, played at a tempo ap- 
propriate to the occasion. There will be 
no asking what is suitable or if there is 
time for something worth while, if we 
realize our responsibility. Ifthe prelude 
must be, make it worth while and use it 
as a beneficial asset to the service of the 
church. 














GRANDFATHERS CORNER 


Jealousy 


BY ONE 


NDER the safe cover of anonymity 
U it has been suggested* to your 

grandfather that he might say a few 
well-chosen words to you on the subject 
of professional jealousy among organ- 
ists ; and he takes pleasure in saying that 
he approves of it highly. Now you see 
what a privilege it is to be anonymous 
Every one who is employed by the 
church, at least in a lay capacity, and, 
I suspect, many who exercise the rights 
and privileges appertaining to the cleri- 
cal office as well, are living always over 
a volcano. The considerable exception 
who never get blown up do not prove 
the contrary, but their immunity is often 
something for which they deserve no 
credit ; it often depends on circumstances 
quite beyond their control. Tenure of 
office often rests on sincere appreciation 
of ability, and perhaps equally often it 
does not. Unless you know all the cir- 
cumstances you cannot tell but that the 
other fellow who holds a better job than 
you do doesn’t deserve it half as much as 
some other fellow. It is only incidentally 
that such jealousy as is bound to arise 
under these circumstances has any per- 
sonal element in it, but naturally it ‘is to 
be expected. 


Jealousy of one in a high place which, 
for all you know, he may or may not 
deserve, is a sign of a high mind and a 
clear conscience. Jealousy of the suc- 
cess of one who owes preferment to real 
ability, not unmixed, perhaps, with a lit- 
tle tact, is indefensible. We have both 
kinds. When somebody else is “fired” 
from his job, the pleasure which we feel 
in the classic thought, “there, but for the 
grace of God, go I,” is quite naturally 
transferred to the wrong object, but it 
would be wicked to deny to anyone the 
pleasurable feeling of well-being that is 
based on his own happiness or immunity. 
When somebody else gets a job that we 
were after ourselves, and that we know 
perfectly well that we could have filled 
better than he will, we have a right to 
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*But not by the Editor; at least we don’t 
believe so.—Ep, 


what little satisfaction we can get in be- 
ing jealous. As a matter of hard fact, 
it is usually very little. 

The worst thing about professional 
jealousy is not that it isn’t often perpectly 
justified, but that it seldom gets us any- 
where. Also it is not a very safe habit ; 
in fact in many cases it is much more 
pernicious than the cigarette habit. 

There is a man in your town who, 
without as much natural ability as you 
have, has yet made a place for himself 
by setting out deliberately to do a lot of 
extra work for which he is only paid 
by the recognition that comes ‘to him in 
time. When he has kept himself in the 
public eye and advertised himself, given 
cantatas and recitals for nothing, and all 
that sort of thing, some day, perhaps, he 
lands a better job than yours; but you 
can’t afford to be jealous merely because 
he has gone after a thing indirectly, and 
has done a lot of extra work, without im- 
mediate prospect of reward, that you are 
too lazy to have done yourself. So many 
men in positions of this sort have been 
the object of ill-suppressed jealousy that 
the mere fact of jealousy has been 
brought into a measure of ill-repute that 
it doesn’t deserve. In its place it is a 
good thing. Jealousy of some one’s else 
success, whether deserved or not, should 
be a spur to try for equal success. Such 
success once attained ought to be a spur 
to deserving it, if you don’t deserve it 
already. 

But it is not a thing to talk about too 
much, even if you have it. There are 
some things that we don’t talk about. It 
simply isn’t done. There is a pretty 
story of an old lady who confessed to 
her priest a serious indiscretion of her 
early youth. The good father admitted 
that it had been a serious lapse, but he 
also recalled that she had confessed it 
many, many times, and had done penance, 
and all that. Of these circumstances he 
reminded her. “Yes, I know,” she said, 
“that is all very true, but I like to talk 
about it.” That is the trouble with our 
professional jealousy, we like too well 
to talk about it. 
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JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
“The Lord is My Shepherd” 


UNACCOMPANIED anthem for cho- 

rus of seven and eight parts setting 
the text in altogether new vein. Instead 
of the usual good-humored musical gay- 
ety induced by this text Mr. Clokey has 
given us a calmly serene picture of se- 
curity after a day not of wandering 
through green meadows or forest-clad 
mountains but of life and labor with all 
the things they imply, and the effect is 
very strange and new. The anthem can 
be creditably interpreted by any moder- 
ately sincere chorus and if the organist 
uses a little ingenuity he will be readily 
able to make a deep and sincere impres- 
sion both upon choir and congregation. 
The structure is simplicity itself, but 
somehow the composer has managed to 
produce effects of true beauty: witness 
the wealth of the brief passages quoted ; 


n, Andante Moderato A pe 








not a note of it new, but every measure 
contributing to sincerity and beauty. 
The true musician will find couched be- 
neath a simple and uninviting nomen- 
clature a wealth of detail that will in- 
vite his interest and possibly tax his ca- 
pacity, but never violate his musician- 
ship or demands for propriety. Mr. 
Clokey has published the anthem him- 
self ; if any readers find difficulty in se- 
curing it from our publishers. THE AMER- 


ICAN ORGANIST will be glad to furnish 
his address. (2) 


GOTTFRIED H. FEDERLEIN 
“Thou art my refuge” 

ANTHEM for chorus (or quartet) and 

baritone with partly independent 
piano accompaniment ; easy to sing, tune- 
ful music throughout, not overburdened 
with technical striving for effect, but 
rather treating the anthem as a piece of © 
music to be enjoyed, the text being rele- 
gated satisfyingly enough to place of 
second importance. The ing solo 
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is straightforward, simple, attractive 
melody over simple but strong harmonies 
which later on take a pleasing excursion 
out of their diatonic domain into the key 
of the augmented fifth, returning very 
naturally and gracefully. The opening 
chorus repeats the theme of the solo and 
is followed by a baritone solo against an 
interesting short-score accompaniment 
which might have been better presented 
on the usual three-stave organ medium. 
This section follows the text very care- 
fully and becomes quite dramatic. A 
very simple chorus of new materials in 
the jubilant three-four rhythm ends the 
anthem in the mood of joy rather than 
solemnity—after all there is hardly much 
reason why solemn instead of jubilant if 
the Lord 1s our Refuge. Boston Music 
Co. 5c. (2) 


VICTOR HERBERT 
“The call to freedom” 
PATRIOTIC Ode for soprano solo and 


chorus of men’s voices; requires fif- 
teen minutes for performance. Orches- 


(Reprinting from these “Reviews” restricted to respective publishers) 
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tral score rentable from the publishers. 
It is not very often the organist has an 
opportunity of presenting a work from 
such a composer, and though we can- 
not see the logic of selling copies of a 
music composition and then forbidding 
its performance even for amateur church 
entertainments, this chance ought to be 
made the most of. If we had not already 
built such a very long road between 
Wagner and Herbert we might at times 
be immensely pleased with “The call to 
freedom,” for its accompainment is 
almost completely independent, and al- 
ways musically and generally technically 
interesting. To quote an excerpt would 
not assist in introducing the work; Vic- 
tor Herbert and the good things we can 
vouch for it ought to be sufficient to gain 
it a careful examination by every organ- 
ist who has a male chorus at his disposal, 
whether independent from his church or 
merely sufficient material in his chorus 
choir, though the men who interpret this 
work must be experienced singers of 
some ability. The effect of the fine so- 
prano solo, which does not hesitate to 
demand a high B flat, is superb, coming 
as it does in the middle of the work; at 
the close the soprano matches strength 
with the chorus, climbing by steps from 
C to high B flat, and then completely 
routing the men with a top C on the final 
chord. The work is very excellent in 
every way, and, fortunately, is technical 
enough to satisfy those who no longer 
love music as such, and musical enough 
to appeal to every audience. Ditson. 
50c. (1) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“Rest ye in peace” 

NTHEM for chorus or quartet that 

had better be taken unaccompanied ; 
not difficult to sing even where the har- 
monic basis is shifting around in such 
apparently free manner, for in nearly 
every case the voice parts are so care- 
fully treated that the modulations are 
very easy. There is probably a great 
many more dots after notes than many 
musicians will enjoy, and at times the 
effect is not quite up to the Nevin stand- 
ard because of this jerkiness. The open- 
ing is very serene but as the anthem 
progresses the musicianly qualities of the 
organist are demanded more and more 
and unless he is fully competent and in- 
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dependent in his treatment of the anthem 

its fullest possibilities will not be real- 

ized. The second “In Flanders fields” of 

page two has a peculiarly mournful note 
2. 
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which can be made much of by an appro- 
priate tone color. This hymn to the dead 
“In Flanders fields” is very appropriate 
and deserves wide acceptance; and be- 
sides, it will find the real leadership, the 
real independent musicianship in the or- 
ganist if it be there at all. Ditson. 10c. 


(2) 


CHRISTOPER O’HARE 
“Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis” G 


ITH more or less freely written 

accompaniment; an excellent setting 
of the text, becoming each varying mood 
with good taste ; easy to sing and capable 
of being made very effective. The Nunc 
Dimittis is particularly good and is 
worthy of use in non-liturgical churches 
in spite of the text. The Episcopal 
church with its worshipful service ever 
mindful of the events in the life of 
Christ, offers the true worshiper abun- 
dant opportunity for religious expres- 
sion, and such works as this Nunc Dimit- 
tis have a high mission to perform; in 
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non-liturgical churches the atmosphere 
is so different that a point must be 
strained to introduce these direct quota- 
tions from Scripture. However, if the 
Church can be looked upon as the store 
house of all that is uplifting and good, 
then these things have their rightful 
place in it, and the beauty and efficiency 
of the modern non-liturgical church can 
more than surpass the narrower sphere 
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of the Episcopal service. Particular at- 
tention must be given Mr. O’Hare’s 
beautiful organ accompaniment to the 
Nunc Dimittis, even though it is cramped 
on two staves. Schirmer, 15c. (2) 


OLEY SPEAKS 
“In the End of the Sabbath” 


ARRANGED by L. G. Chaffin for 

chorus or quartet and alto solo. The 
waltz with which it begins must be care- 
fully suppressed by ignoring the “poco 
mosso” and adhering strictly to the 
“adagio” entrance. The earthquake is 
dealt with in different manner from every 
other Easter anthem and the common- 
place weakness of the frog-leap on its 
first syllable is avoided; and what a 
relief ! 


ARTHUR B. TARGETT 
‘ “In the End of the Sabbath” 


OR chorus or quartet with soprano 

and bass solos. Though the earth- 
quake frog-leap is avoided the chance is 
not missed at “lightning”; however, the 
anthem has much of musical beauty in 
it, such as the soprano passage where the 
excerpt shows the effective modulation, 








and the bass solo is equally effective. 
The unison passage at the end of the 
anthem is particularly strong in its sim- 





plicity. The anthem is not entirely de- 
void of difficulties in interpretation but 
will abundantly repay any choir for its 
effort. Gray, 15c. (2) 


FRANK E. WARD 
Scherzo-Caprice 


A VALSE that offers the organist an op- 
portunity of supplementing the com- 
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poser’s skill with his own, without 
which supplement it will hardly 
awaken keen interest in the audience. 
The first theme 





is purely a valse in minor strain, offer- 
ing no technical difficulties but profer-. 
ing real rewards for a sympathetic 
treatment of nuances both in shading 
and in tempo. The second theme 





is peculiar in its contour and at times 
almost unsatisfactory unless the regis- 
tration is chosen with careful hand,— 
diapasons would be fatal. There is a 
tilt in the melodic contour of both the 
first and second themes which at times 
is faintly mindful of Chopin. Had the 
composer done more work and left less 
to the discretion, or rather the artistry, 
of the performer, Scherzo-Caprice 
would have had a wider acceptance 
and a better audience, for its technical 
difficulties are so slight as to open it 
to attack by those incompetent artis- 
tically to cope with its interpretive 
problems. It is a step in the right 
direction, for it leads the organ away 
from the restrained, deadening atmos- 
phere of the ancient and honorable and 
introduces it to the elysian fields where 
men live and are happy. This valse 
will make a fine recital diversion for 
recitalists with a sense, incipient or 
mature, of tone color. Gray, 50c. (1) 


T. C. WHITMER 
“O Thou Who Dwellest” 


An anthem replete with structural 
points of interest, but so solemn and 
stately in tone and treatment that it 
brings to mind the idea of Bernard 
Shaw who says that humanity today 
instead of worshipping a living God is 
worshipping an image of a sedate old 
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gentleman with more whiskers than 
heart. This anthem is not to be rec- 
ommended to any but the better grade 
of chorus choirs, or possibly quartets 
also; its severity is repellant, or at 
least neutralizing, and unless the choir- 
master goes to his task with keen sym- 
pathy and keener understanding he 
will make a failure of a work that 
might easily be raised to the rank of 
an art work. The quotation shows the 
opening measures. 





A touch of real originality—a stroke 
of genius—is the alto solo on the 
second page. Ifa type of church music 
higher’ than this can be produced in 
any country, it must be called for- 
tunate. The composer, a Pittsburgh 
organist, treats his tenors on the 
second score of page three somewhat 
as a symphony writer treats his instru- 
ments: for effects. And the result in 
this case recalls some of the things we 
occasionally meet in the music of the 
Russian Church. A wonderful effect 
of repose is reached through the bot- 
tom score of page eight and the first 
measure of the next page, to be fol- 
lowed by an “Amen” that is not a 
necessary evil but an _ indispensable 
codetta to a great anthem,—and if only 
the sweetened B flat of the penultimate 
chord had been changed to the more 
appropriate A of its resolution, the 
lofty solemnity, the serene beauty, the 
noble assurance of the anthem, other- 
wise carried out with so consistent a 
hand, would have been unmarred. 
There are no technical difficulties to 
withhold this number from the choir 
of very mediocre attainments—when 
it has a choirmaster able to make up 
its deficiencies. Gray, 15c. (1) 
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HEALEY WILLAN 
“Jubilate Deo” 


It is not an easy thing to set the tedi- 
ous and unmusical canticles of the 
Episcopal service; when we are con- 
sidering such settings we must not 
expect too much. Choirmasters hav- 
ing a comfortable large body of singers 
at their disposal will find Willan’s 
Jubilate of much interest. Shining 
through a moderately, but consistently, 
good anthem are passages of special 
merit, such as the “courts with praise” 
measures 
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where the exhilaration is brilliant. An- 
other passage of peculiar charm to the 
musician is comprised in the section 
beginning with the solo on page eight 
and ending the chorus.— 





The composer, of St. Paul’s Angilican 
Church, Toronto, has allotted ample 
breathing space for a tired choir, 
worked to exhaustion by the long but 
beautiful Episcopal service. Gray, 20c. 


THE NEW HYMNAL 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


T IS the duty of every Minister of 
the Episcopal Church “to give order 
concerning the tunes to be sung at any 
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time in his church; and especially, it 
shall be his duty to suppress all light 
and unseemly music . . . by which vain 
and ungodly persons profane the service 
of the sanctuary.” All of which is an 
impossible task for the Minister, unless 
he spend many years in the study of 
music alone. A glance at hymnals of 
the past decade shows many giddy 
“tunes” to prove this. 

In examining any Hymnal we must 
take into consideration the Church for 
which it is published. Churches are of 
two classes: Episcopal, and _ others. 
Episcopal churches have all the equip- 
ment and all the incentive for worship; 
others have almost none. But just as 
we would not attend a theatre very often 
if it were built like a barn, so we cannot 
strain our imagination to accept the 
average cheaply built formless edifices 
used by non-Episcopal congregations as 
rtue types of Churches nor even as any- 
thing approaching a worthy memorial to 
Divinity or a respect-commanding ex- 
pression of religious emotions. Hence 
the Hymnal under examination will be 
considered chiefly for the worship and 
praise of the Episcopal Church, and not 
for other types of churches—even though 
these other types will in the long run 
do much greater good on earth and be 
a much more vital part of the humanized 
world, when they realize their true 
mission. 

“The number of sentimental and weak 
melodies has been reduced. It is hoped 
that the many fine new tunes will so 
far win their way that such inferior 
music as is retained will lose its attrac- 
tion.” Miles Farrow, Walter Henry 
Hall, T. Tertius Noble, and Horatio 
Parker, are a few of the Editors known 
all over America and their hand in the 
book insures it an excellence peculiar 
in hymnology. 

The hymns retained in the book are 
of all kinds and ages from the pre-Bach 
era to post-bellum 1918. Though there 
is a good mixture of ne wmusic, some of 
it written especially for this book, it is 
hardly probable that any educated 
churchman or any music-lover will want 
any music not found in the collection. 
The “old” music is there in abundance, 
and all the hymns that have contributed 
most to the beauty of the church service 
are retained, transposed where necessary, 
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and presented in their finest ecclesiastical 
garb; none of the truly “good old hymns” 
are omitted, and many fine specimens 
are presented in true church style to en- 
courage and enrich congregational sing- 
ing. 

There are 561 hymns in the book. 
Each hymn is complete in itself and 
quite a few are given a second setting 
of music, though in no case are a half- 
dozen poems thrown together and tacked 
under one piece of music. A poem with- 
out music no more constitutes a Hymn 
than a table of linen, china, and the usual © 
dinner cutlery constitutes a dinner; food 
makes a dinner and music makes a 
hymn, in spite of the Episcopal Church’s 
persistence in labeling its book of poems 
“Hymnal.” 

The music is nearly all written in the 
dignified minim instead of the giddier 
crotchet and though the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” forfeits all its values 
when dragged down to ecclesiastical se- 
verity (and had better be omitted from 
the book) all the other hymns gain a 
idstinctively worshipful aspect. With 
rare exceptions the hymns are not only 
good from the musician’s viewpoint but 
they are practical, singable, churchly and 
conducive to actual congregational sing- 
ing. “Amen” is supplied when the spirit 
of the hymn demands it, and to please 
those foolish persons who persist in 
amening every hymn, the Editors have 
appended at the bottom of the page in 
a remote corner, the music and the nec- 
essary portion of the alphabet to make 
an “Amen,”’—some of these are very 
elaborate and written in full score. 

The “Carols” in the back of the book 
are disappointing, after those beautiful 
creations Clarence Dickinson has brought 
to light, many of which are entirely suit- 
able for congregational use. “One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought” is present. 
Mason’s “Bethany” setting to “Nearer 
my God to Thee” takes precedence over 
Sullivan’s constantly gaining setting, but 
“Jesus lover of my soul” is given Dykes’ 
“Hollingside” rather than the second and 
feebler choice, Marsh’s “Martyn.” A 
few of the hymns have such elaborate 
accompaniment that it could not be 
printed in the Hymnal and must be se- 
cured from the publishers. “Stand up 
for Jesus” takes on a distinctly pious 
look and will not do for Methodists. 
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Praetorius’ “Rosa Mystica,” one of the 
great things in church music, is pres- 
ent. Hymns of fifteen and nineteen 
verses are not unknown; let us hope 
no organist will ever be asked to use 
them. 

Many of the hymns are properly taken 
in unison; it would be a good plan to 
use them all as unisons. The range is 
comfortable for the medium voice, hard- 
ly exceeding E flat and very often not 
taking even that. The printing is excel- 
lent ; the book is attractive both outside 
and in; complete indices are supplied 
for authors, composers, music names, 
first lines of poems, metres (which are 
fully indexed and not falsely as in most 
hymnals), and the dates are given for 
authors and composers and for both the 
poems and the music. In fact, the 
Hymnal is the most attractive book yet 
published and should be used by every 
church irrespective of denomination, be- 
cause the hymns presented are all good 
and, which is more important, calculated 
to encourage congregational singing. 
Even so small a detail as a page of manu- 
script music paper is included for the 
possible use of the choir. Fermatas, 
which are nothing more or less than 
hymn-killers, are conspicuously absent in 
most cases. The book gives credit to 
the proper person for the exceptionai 
indexing, and to all sources for the mate- 
rials used, which is almost a strange 
thing in the church world after so many 
years of the opposite course. Published 
through the H. W. Gray Co.; price 
$1.50; in quantities of one hundred, 
$1.00. (1) 


NEW MUSIC* 


Austin, Ernest. Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Narrative tone poem for organ, seven 
parts already published; something en- 
tirely unique in organ literature; one of 
the biggest instrumental projects ever 
conceived. Larway. (London.) 

Bull, Ole. Solitude on the Moun- 
tain. Simple descriptive piece arranged 
by C. E. Saunier. Boston Music Co. 
30c. 


*All music listed in these columns and is- 
sued by publishers whose addresses are not 
given can be ordered through the publishing 
houses whose names and addresses will be 
found in our advertising columns. 


Carle, Glen. “Hymn of Mourning.” 
Simple chorus that could be made very 
effective with proper interpretation; 
straight four-part writing, easy to sing; 
will make a good unaccompanied num- 
ber. Also arranged for trio of women’s 
voices. Boston Music Co. 8c. 

Chubb, Frederck. Stillness of Night. 
Lyric melody with conventional accom- 
paniment ; offers effective use for thumb 
work; simple, appealing, easy to play. 
Fischer. 60c. 

Gillette, James R. Three Negro 
Spirituals. “Deep River,” a simple offer- 
tory on the song, using its theme effect- 
ively. “The Angels Done Changed My 
Name,” short number that would be 
effective only to those knowing the song 
in its primitiveness. “Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I See,” rather free use of 
the theme, effectively contrasted with 
episodial materials, a beautiful number. 
Fischer. 75c. complete. 

Hosmer, E. S. “The blessings of 
peace.” For chorus, soprano and bari- 
tone solos. Jubilant, simple, easy to sing. 
Ditson. 16c. 

Kursteiner, Jean Paul. “The Mes- 
sage.” “Praise.” “Promise.” Three 
sacred songs of great dramatic intensity, 
neither easy to sing nor to play, but offer- 
ing greatest opportunity for artistic ren- 
dition ; middle sections are built of beau- 
tifully contrasted materials of quiet 
charm ; strong musical settings of modern 
spiritual aspirations. Kurstenier & Rice. 
75c. each. 

McCollin, Frances. “Owe no man 
anything.” Unaccompanied anthem for 
chorus or quartet; simple, easy to sing. 
Schirmer. 15c. 

Reiff, Stanley T. Bon Jour. Bonne 
Nuit. Two companion pieces, simple, 
easy to play; the former a sprightly 
theme with pleasing tilt, the latter a sim- 
ple melody of quiet attractiveness; 
should be in every library. Boston Mu- 
sic Co. 60c. each. 

Riego, Teresa del. “O Loving 
Father.” Anthem for chorus or quartet 
and soprano solo; easy to sing, simply 
written, melodious enough to attract. 
Chappell. 15c. 

Salter, Mary Turner. “An Incanta- 
tion.” Song for high or low voice; not 
easy to sing, but typically a Salter prod- 
uct in its pictoral treatment of the words 
and its changing moods; worthy the 
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study of singers and composers ; modern 
in harmonic trend. Ditson. 60c. “Vox 
Invicta.” Song for high or medium 
voice; not quite so chromatic as the 
former song, but still quite typical of 
Mrs. Salter’s style. Ditson, 60c. 

Scott, Charles P. “God is a spirit.” 
Simple song for high or low voice, attrac- 
tive melody, easy to sing, reposeful. Dit- 
son. 60c. 

Sobeski, Carl. “I love you.” Song 
for high or medium voice ; simple melody 
effectively treated; making good use of 
the timbre of the lower register ; melodi- 
ous, rhythmic, musical. Ditson. 50c. 

Stephens, Ward. “Christ in Flan- 
ders.” “God alone is love.” Two simple 
anthems for chorus or quartet ; melodi- 
ous, easy to sing. Chappell. 15c. each. 

Stoughton, R. S.. In Fairyland: 
Suite. Probably Mr. Stoughton’s most 
effective .work. Delightfully pictorial ; 
easy to play; charming themes; char- 
acteristically Stoughton. Ditson. $1.50. 
Legend. An organ solo not of Mr. 
Stoughton’s usual style; not difficult ; 
suitable for any church service. Fischer. 
60c. “The Shadows of the Evening 
Hour.” Simple chorus with soprano 
solo; easy to sing; melodious, churchly 
and without hint of the characteristics 
which make Stoughton’s music distinc- 
tive; could be effectively used for a 
service confined to Stoughton’s music. 
Ditson. 12c. 

Russian Songs. Published for high, 
medium, and low voices by Ditson; 
prices range from 30 to 60 cents each. 
A unique undertaking, affording sing- 
ers and composers ample opportunity 
to study the modern trend in Russian- 
ism it expresses itself in song; some- 
times quaint and charming, sometimes 
violently dramatic, ranging all the way 
from true individualism to Bolschev- 
ism, and from simple major and minor 
modes to a chromaticism that is no 
mode at all. Arensky’s “Song of the 
little fish” follows accepted lines and 
has a charming accompaniment, not 
easy to play; the melody is one of 
charm. Balakireff’s “Burning out is 
the sunset’s red flame” is a song of 
the moderately Russian temperament, 
offering many difficulties to the pianist 
and few to the singer. Gretchaninoff’s 
“The Siren” is a beautiful song with in- 
dividualistic accompaniment, mild in 
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its modernism. Vassilenko’s “Long- 
ing” is individualistic in its harmonies 
and taxes the power of a singer, 
though its charm warrants its study. 
The publishers would undoubtedly be 
glad to send a selection of these unique 
Russian songs on approval, and neither 
a singer nor a composer (nor any ver- 
satile musican for that matter) can be 
fully cognizant of the latest trend in 
music without a careful study of some 
of these songs. Whether or not music 
is to follow the Russian path is as open 
a question as whether or not civiliza- 
tion is to follow in Bolshevist lines, 
but there is no question of the positive 
and negative things these songs have 
to teach composers, and the technic 
they demand of singers and accompanists. 


Cole’s Overture 


OSSETTER COLE’S'§ “Pioneer 

Overture” had its first performance 
March 14th and 15th by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under the baton of 
the composer. The work is a noble one, 
sincere, virile, eloquent, and it appealed 
instantly because of these qualities; the 
interest increased as the various themes 
unfolded, each distinctive and plastic, 
revealing the well-wrought plan of the 
composer. 

The composition itself is in three large 
divisions, prologue, statement, and epi- 
logue. Each is distinctive in itself but 
closely related to each other by thematic 
material and by proportion. The pro- 
logue begins in festal spirit (D minor, 
2-2 time) with a trumpet fanfare which 
soon leads into a section of several in- 
teresting themes, these in turn being de- 
veloped individually and_ collectively. 
One of these lesser motives (five notes 
in length, announced by the kettle drums 
alone) serves as a basis for the first 
theme of the principal movement and a 
second, a jolly little motive, describes, 
perhaps, the spirit of the pioneer. This 
second motive is first given by the bassoon 
then repeated by the oboe—a most likable 
passage. 

The principal movement begins with 
the fanfare after which follows the prin- 
cipal (“Courage”) theme played with 
full orchestra and extensively developed. 
A quiet movement is now announced in 
which the pioneer motive is given promi- 
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nence. A gradual upbuilding, beginning 
with the wood-wind and harp, now leads 
into a fine, broad, sonorous climax. A 
simple story of life follows, depicted in 
folk song style, unconventional in form, 
fine, quaint, and decidedly rustic in char- 
acter. This rustic mood is abruptly in- 
terrupted by the principal theme repeated 
in its entirety and the principal move- 
ment is finished by gradual diminution 
of the “Courage” theme. 

The epilogue announces a new martial 
theme (horns) beginning softly and 
steadily mounting into a magnificent 
climax—a climax suggesting the wave of 
patriotism lately brought into every life. 
Again a more quiet transition leads into 
a hymn of Triumph, after which the 
“Pioneer” theme is impressively stated in 
full harmony by the brasses, and the 
Overture is finished in a big, powerful 
climax. 

The work shows the same character- 
istics evident in all of Mr. Cole’s in- 
strumental writings: sound, sincere mu- 
sicianship with a distinctive coloring 
that is strong and appealing, a vivid im- 
agination, and a sure sense for orchestral 
effects—Emory L. GALLup. 


A Birthday Surprise 


J WARREN ANDREWS, veteran 
¢ teacher who is called veteran only by 
virtue of the number of his pupils and 
not the number of his years, was the 
recipient of a signal honor on the occa- 
sion of his last birthday when from all 
over the States came birthday greetings 
from his host of pupils. The event was 
planned as a complete surprise by several 
of his local pupils and a box of flowers 
was sent by them as a special token of 
esteem and friendship. Mr. Andrews 
virtually gave up his unique classes when 
he became Warden of the Guild, where 
his kindly nature, his consideration for 
the intelligence of others, his tenacity, 
and his devotion to the duties of his 
office, enabled him to achieve a constant 
and steady progress in that most difficult 
of all fields, the professional fraternity. 

His classes have fully recovered from 
the enforced neglect during his Warden- 
ship and the ill effects of recent years 
on all of the finer projects of human en- 
deavor, and Mr. Andrews is again happy 


in the task of keeping eternally busy in 
the effort to help those who come to him; 
richly may he enjoy the devotion of his 
widely spread class of seven hundred, 
and the special token of esteem they 
thought to give him on the occasion of 
his first birthday in the new dawn of the 
peace era. 


Opportunities 


PPORTUNITIES for organists are 

increasing rapidly. It is no news to 
be told that a Melba or Caruso never 
stops studying but continues coaching 
as long as the voice lasts; but it would 
be news if an organist did any actual 
studying or coaching after the first five 
years of his music career. A wise man 
from the Middle West asked his church 
for a vacation in the mid-winter season 
and got it; he promptly set sail for the 
studio of the organist he most admires 
and spent a month in coaching with him. 
But he was a wise man, and it takes hard 
work to be wise. The Chicago Music 
College comes along with a helping hand, 
engages one of America’s most-loved 
pioneer organists for a Summer season, 
pays the bulk of the expense of it, and 
invites the organists to come to their 
famous city and coach with Clarence 
Eddy for a few weeks in the Summer. 
The Summer School of Church Music 
arranges a conference on the daily prob- 
lems of the choirmaster, secures the best 
men it can, and invites the organist to 
replenish his store of wisdom and in- 
spiration, taking a vacation at the same 
time, all for the great sum of five dol- 
lars registration fee. This Summer 
school sits in two places this year: 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., and 
Racine College, Racine, Wis. In the 
former school Hamilton C. Macdougall 
gives special courses, and in the latter 
Peter C. Lutkin ; Charles Winfred Doug- 
las (Canon Douglas) will have the 
course on plain song in both places. Reg- 
istration should be made immediately 
with Richard G. Appel, 15 Hilliard St., 
Cambridge, Mass., for the eastern ses- 
sion and Miss Rosalie Winkler, 131 
Eleventh St., Milwaukee, Wis., for the 
Wisconsin session. Abundant materials 
of definite professional values are ar- 
ranged in both courses and full informa- 
tion will be sent on request. Opportu- 
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nities like these have illimitable values 
for those who recognize the need of 
keeping constantly at their best in this 
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stringent age when life is more work and 
less pleasure, more duty and less free- 
dom than it used to be. 










INCORPORATED DECEMBER 17TH 1909 


i) 





Sub-Warden: Fred’k Schlieder, Mus.Bac. 
Treasurer: Victor Baier, Mus.Doc. 
Librarian; H. Brooks Day, F.A.G.O. 


Mus.Bac., F.A.G.O., 170 West 75th Street 


IN RETROSPECT 


SAMUEL A. 


| WAS elected Warden at the annual 
meeting in April, 1903, which was 
held at the studio of the late Dr. Ger- 
rit Smith, and served for two years, 
until 1905. The full ticket was: 


Warden: Samuel A. Baldwin 
Sub-Warden: S. Archer Gibson 
Chaplain: Rev. David H. Greer, D.D. 
Secretary: Carl G. Schmidt 


Registrar: Clifford Demarest 
Treasurer: Charles T. Ives 
Auditors: Mallinson Randall 


G. Waring Sebbins 


At this meeting two important matters 
were decided: 1st—Competition for the 
Clemson Gold medal and the $50 cash 
prize offered by Novello, Ewer & Co., 
was thrown open to all musicians resi- 
dent in the United States and Canada, 
whether members of the Guild or not. 
This it was thought would stimulate 
interest among organists outside of the 
Guild in the ideals of the Guild. 

2nd—One of the most important steps 
ever taken by the Guild in purely tech- 
nical matters was the adoption, by a 
practically unanimous vote, of the modi- 
fied Willis pedal-board, exhibited at the 
meeting, as the standard pedal-board of 
the Guild. 


BALDWIN 


The modifications of the Willis board 
consisted in making the distances from 
center to center of white keys conform 
to the American standard and in slightly 
sloping the ends of the sharps. Draw- 
ings of this board were shown in the 
Church Music Review for June, 1903, 
and blue-prints were published and dis- 
tributed to all organ builders applying 
for them. 

Whether the builders have adhered in 
every particular to the standard of the 
Guild is immaterial, but at least this de- 
cision established the principle of the 
radiating-concave pedal-board, now uni- 
versally used in this country. So far as 
the writer knows there are no builders 
making any other board. 

Thus far no action had been taken ex- 
cept the adoption of the pedal-board, and 
there were other questions to be settled 
which were matters of discussion all 
through my Wardenship. 

At a general meeting on November 12, 
1903, such questions as the position of 
the pedal-board, the position of the ex- 
pression pedals, slanted manuals, pistons 
or key-touches, stop-knobs or stop-keys, 
were discussed. 

Then again at a meeting on February 
8, 1904, at Holy Trinity Church, Brook- 
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lyn, these same matters were thoroughly 
threshed out, together with that of pedal 
push-knobs, and practical unanimity was 
secured in regard to most of them, but 
final action was not taken until a general 
meeting which was held on Monday, 
January 2, 1905, at South Church, New 
York. There was a large delegation of 
organ builders present. 

The Guild took action on many ques- 
tions, the solution of which was mutually 
gratifying to both organists and builders. 

lst—It was decided that the pedal- 
board should be placed in a central posi- 
tion. This merely ratified the action of 
the previous meeting, when a board of 
32 notes was recommended, but whether 
of 30 or 32 notes it should be placed in 
a central position. 

2nd—The next point discussed was the 
distance from the middle pedal white 
key to the surface of the lowest manual 
key. Figures were submitted by eight 
organ builders. It was voted that this 
distance should be 291% inches. 

3rd—If a plumb-line be dropped from 
the front edge of lower manual how far 
back should the tip of the middle sharp 
key be? Various organ builders re- 
ported the following figures as their prac- 
tice: 9%, 11, 8, 8% and (Royal Col- 
lege) 10% inches. 

It was decided to fix both a minimum 
and a maximum distance, with the result 
that 8% inches was selected for the 
former and 10% inches for the latter. 

4th—The question of making pedal- 
board or manuals adjustable was finally 
decided by a vote to the effect that all 
organ benches should be adjustable in 
height. 

5th—The expression pedals were dis- 
posed of with practical unanimity. That 
for Swell should be placed between E 
flat and F sharp with Choir to its left 
and Solo to the right. The “crescendo- 
pedal” should be placed.to right of Solo, 
slightly elevated and separated. 

It was recommended that these pedals 
be oblong and flat, with a slight depres- 
sion for the heel, and that they should 
be covered with suitable material—hard 
rubber or carpet. 

Final action was postponed at the sug- 
gestion of some of the organ builders 
until proper drawings should be pre- 
pared. 
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3riefly then we may note the follow- 
ing accomplishments : 

1—A standard pedal-board of radi- 
ating-concave type, of 32 notes placed in 
a central position, the middle sharp key 
to be not less than 8% inches or more 
than 10% inches back of a line dropped 
from front edge of lower manual. 

2—The surface of white keys of lower 
manual to be 291% inches above surface 
of middle white key of pedals. 

3—Height of organ bench recom- 
mended to be adjustable. 

4—A fixed disposition of expression 
pedals as already indicated. 

All these are matters in which uni- 
formity is desirable and can readily be 
secured. Other matters, which come 
under the head of organ builders’ spe- 
cialties, can never be made uniform. 

The growth of the Guild in recent 
years is in no way more strongly exem- 
plified than in the large number of candi- 
dates coming up for examination, com- 
pared with those earlier years. In May, 
1903, Examiners Dudley Buck and Geo. 
W. Chadwick had 16 candidates—5 Fel- 
lows and 11 Associates, and passed 3 Fel- 
lows and 1 Associate. Again in May, 
1904, Examiners Dr. Horatio Parker and 
Wallace Goodrich had 21 candidates—5 
Fellows and 16 Associates, and passed 
4 Fellows and 16 Associates. 

Public services, which in the first years 
of the Guild had achieved such a bril- 
liant success, had fallen somewhat into 
disfavor during my Wardenship. 

Three were given during the two 
years: At Brick Church, New York, 
under S. Archer Gibson, at St. Thomas’ 
Church, New Yerk, under Will C. Mac- 
farlane, and at The Reformed Church 
on the Heights, Brooklyn, under Clifford 
Demarest. 

I note that at a council meeting on No- 
vember 12, 1903, it was voted to accept 
the certificates of the now defunct 
American College of Musicians, in lieu 
of the theoretical part of the examination 
for Associateship. 

The question of the extension of Chap- 
ters was a mooted one all during my 
Wardenship. Most of us took rather a 
conservative attitude in those days. We 
were afraid that we might go too far in 
that respect. 

Boston and Canada were the fields we 
had in mind as possible of invasion. Lit- 
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tle encouragement was given me from 
New England. It took time to make an 
impression upon that state of mind which 
is Boston, and success was reserved for 
my successor. Of course they didn’t 
need us but we needed them. Canada 
seemed a hopeless case. The men didn’t 
answer my letters. 

I have still to note some happy and 
successful annual dinners. The first at 
Hotel Lorraine, May 27, 1903; speakers 
were Percy Stickney Grant, D.D., H. E. 
Krehbiel, Geo. W. Chadwick, and a 
dozen of the New York men. Mr. Chad- 
wick made a plea for the treatment of 
the organ as a musical instrument. We 
might learn from the oboe player, the 
violinist and the drummer. Musicians of 
note, not organists, justly criticized organ 
playing as often lacking in rhythm, 
phrasing and tone, essentials the hum- 
blest theatre player could not be without. 
In Mr. Chadwick’s opinion, in a want of 
knowledge of these three, lies the dull- 
ness of many of our organ recitals. The 
second annual dinner was also held at 
the Hotel Lorraine, on May 24, 1904. 
Speakers were L. Mason Clarke, D.D., 
Rev. John Howard Melish, Hon. Edward 
M. Shepard, and Wallace Goodrich. 


LLEN M. FULTON, efficient Sec- 

retary of the Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter of the Guild, holds a posi- 
tion of prominence in Scranton, her 
native city, and commands a technic in 
organ playing that is high above the aver- 
age, and especially so when considering 
her youth and her apparently slight phys- 
ical strength. Her first music studies 
were under her mother’s direction and 
were later supplemented by Charles H. 
Doersam and J. W. Conant, resident 
organists at the time. Of her two-year 
course in Wellesley Miss Fulton says: 
“To my bitter disapointment Mr. Mac- 
Dougall wouldn’t let me study organ 
until I proved I was physically strong 
enough to stand a strenuous, exacting 
college course—so I proceeded to work 
hard and get all A’s in my courses to 
satisfy him, and in competition won the 
place as pianist in the college orchestra, 
the other girls being seniors who had 
tried. I was appointed Librarian of the 
College Choir, which was very much to 
my liking, for I had to handle the an- 
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thems and keep records, and, best of all, 
turn pages for the organist, Mr. Mac- 
dougall himself, in doing which I learned 
much about registration, accompanying, 
and directing, by watching him very care- 
fully.” Miss Fulton later went to Eng- 
land and studied in the Royal Academy, 
“studied hard” for a full year, remaining 
for special work in the Summer season, 
securing the L. R. A. M. certificate, 





winning the bronze medal for organ play- 
ing, and enjoying the special honor of 
being selected to play in the Royal Col- 
lege annual organ recital. Returning to 
Scranton she was appointed organist of 
the Second Presbyterian Church; “I felt 
very triumphant coming home to the 
States, but I soon found out the differ- 
ence between preparing set pieces for 
examinations and preparing programs, 
acceptable programs for two church serv- 
ices every week.” Miss Fulton took 
her first Guild certificate in 1915, and 
is at present organist of the famous Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Scranton, re- 
turning to that post after a brief stay in 
Synodical College, Mo., where she di- 
rected the music department of the Col- 
lege. 
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ARL OTTO STAPS, of St. Paul’s 

Cathedral, Cincinnati, was born in 
Thomaston, Conn., August 30, 1879, 
began piano study at the age of ten, and 
at fifteen entered the National Conserva- 
tory, New York, holding the position of 
organist in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre during his second year at the 
Conservatory. Returning to Waterbury, 
he reorganized the choir of the Third 
Congregational Church, and held that 
position until 1900 when he left for 
Europe and entered the Royal Academy 
of Music in London. There he studied 
organ under W. S. Hoyte, piano under 
Reddie, and harmony and Counterpoint 
under Thorley and Corder, and later be- 
came organist of St. Paul’s Church, 
Clerkenwell, E. C. On his return to 
America he became organist of St. Ann’s, 
Annapolis, Md. He remained there a 
year and then went to St. Luke’s, James- 
town, N. Y., where after three years’ 
service he accepted his present position 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. There he has 
been the past twelve years, maintaining 
the highest standard of work with a 
large choir of boys and men, and giving 
weekly organ recitals on the Cathedral’s 
excellent Hook & Hastings organ. 
Shortly after coming to Cincinnati he 
became head of the organ department 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory, where 
he has been uniformly successful as a 
teacher. Karl Staps, being one of the 
kind desirous of progress, is now plan- 
ning to go abroad next fall and spend a 
year or two in further study in London 
and Paris. His organ playing has re- 
ceived the highest enomiums from the 
general press and public. St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral is a quaint old building dating 
from long before the Civil War, and is 
reputed to be the finest specimen of 
Norman architecture in the United States. 





It was long unfinished and the final touch 
was the completion of the battlements 
on the towers, the gift of the Bishop of 
Salisbury on his visit to Cincinnati dur- 
ing the Convention of 1910. King Edward 
Seventh attended services there when 
he was Prince of Wales. It has always 
been famous for its music.—Srpney C. 
Durst. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


—— INK is responsible for 
all the advancement of the twentieth 
century. Without interchange of ideas 
progress is slow and sporadic. The legal 
profession have long since had their own 
professional publications, and use them; 
the medical profession has its magazines ; 
the scientist, the metallurgist, the min- 
ister, have theirs. Until January, 1918, 
the organist profession had no profes- 
sional magazine of its own, and was in 
the rearward of all other professions. 


True, the most excellent “Diapason” was 
devoted to the organ industry and organ 
news, and the equally successful “Con- 
sole” did faithful service in behalf of 
the fraternal spirit among organists ; but 
it remained for the Guild, from a small 
portion of the accumulated membership 
fees of many years’ activities, to give the 
organ world the first few issues of its 
very own professional magazine, its me- 
dium for discussion of professional prob- 
lems freely and candidly and without 
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interference from any source whatever. 

One of the great uses to which THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST can be put is the 
publication of real items of news, such as 
ex-Warden Baldwin’s “In Retrospect,” 
news which within the next twenty years 
must pass beyond our reach if it is not 
put in permanent record now. THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST’S series of ex- 
Warden’s to date includes Messrs. Dema- 
rest, Gale, Andrews, Hedden, Dr. 
Brewer, and Mr. Baldwin—and the cost 
of preparing the full-page photograph 
for each exceeded by double the total 
appropriation 6f the average Chapter 
towards the magazine subscription. The 
third of the membership fees devoted to 
the magazine subscriptions would not be 
sufficient to print more than an eight- 
page magazine, unillustrated. Printing 
in the twentieth century is not to be 
trifled with. 

Now the Chapter’s programs of serv- 
ices and recitals are invariably mailed 
to the members, who have paid for them 
and made them possible, so that their re- 


production in a magazine is almost a. 


total waste of space. As one Guild mem- 
ber puts his complaint: “The printed 
programs and services are only of in- 
terest to the person or persons named 
therein.” This is only partially true, 
though it does savor of that unprofes- 
sional result. The things the Chapters 
could contribute of great values are the 
lectures delivered or the papers read be- 
fore them; these lectures and papers, if 
carefully prepared by competent persons, 
would make a wealth of material that 
would do infinite good in materially rais- 
ing the standards throughout our organ 
world, because educational materials of 
this kind have the utmost value for us all. 
So far the Canadian Chapter has been 
the only one to offer such material. To 
print all such papers would require thou- 
sands of dollars, which neither the Guild 
nor the magazine can appropriate for 
that worthy purpose, but there is a mid- 
dle ground of selection. 

News items in future issues, because 
of their absence of professional value, 
will be printed in smaller type, thus sav- 
ing space for any items of value that 
may be sent from the Chapters. The 
pages devoted to the Guild are virtually 
unlimited—rather, they are limited by the 
values of such materials as are sent. The 
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magazine has only one end in view: To 
help the average organist ; to instruct the 
beginner ; and to inspire the professional. 
Any attempt to pervert its columns to 
less worthy uses will be thwarted before 
the magazine goes to print. Thus, of 
course, incurring the wrath of individ- 
uals who want personal items printed ; 
but thus also, we are sure, gaining the 
secure support, moral and practical, of 
every organist worthy a church posi- 
tion. 

Another use for these pages is the 
presentation of miniature character 
sketches and photos. The study of a 
man’s achievement is an inspiration and 
a definite help to every thinking person, 
and the features of his face are a char- 
acter study of illimitable possibilities. 
Think we that Foch’s face shows noth- 
ing of Foch? Or that the back-bone of 
Wilson’s determined and tenacious char- 
acter is not to be read in his portrait? 
We have no Foch or Wilson in the organ 
world, but we have something infinitely 
more valuable: we have incarnated or- 
ganists, incarnated artists, incarnated 
music—if we only have the wisdom to 
read it in the portraits of those who 
have lived lives of music and who have 
achieved. 

And how about the Examinations; is 
there nothing to learn about them? We 
cannot expect an over-worked and under- 
paid Chairman of the Committee to do 
it all, but such articles as he has written 
have definitely contributed to the success 
of the Examinations, however brief has 
been the period of their operation. 
Would it not be a solid achievement if 
say eight pages of this magazine were 
taken by competent Guildmen for the 
discussion of such problems, and all news 
items omitted entirely? News has its 
value, but constructive thought is better. 
The membership dues are divided into 
three portions, and the magazine gets 
the smallest of the three; not one cent of 
the money the magazine receives is being 
laid up as a saving; every penny of it is 
going directly into the making of a maga- 
zine to be put back into the hands of 
those who have contributed towards its 
subscription list. THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST believes that for artists no maga- 
zine is worthy of consideration unless it 
comes to them in fine typography, on fine 
paper, with fine illustrations, and sooner 
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than cheapen any of these items THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST would cease to 
exist. The magazine has infinite faith 
in the great body of men and women who 
constitute the membership of the Guild, 
and it lays these suggestions before them 
as the frank statement of its endeavors: 
To serve is a pleasure; to serve in the 
best way is the greatest pleasure. The 
American Guild of Organists represents 
constitutionally the highest in ideals, in 
theory, in effort; THe AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST represents tangibly those same 
high ideals, those same sound theories, 
and those same concentrated efforts, 
vitalized in material form by the aid of 
the practical pen, which is ever mightier 
than the theoretical sword of the ideal, 
and, by the aid of the printer’s and the 
engraver’s arts, is compounded between 
the covers of a monthly magazine and 
‘placed in the hands of the organ world: 
the magazine counts it a privilege to 
serve as the co-worker of the American 
Guild of Organists. 


COUNCIL 


T= present at the Council meeting held 


May 5, 1919, were: Warden Demarest, Dr. 
Baier, Norton, Federlein, Dr. Brewer, Hedden, 
Martin, Munson, J. W. Andrews, Dr. Carl, 
Dr. Dickinson, Wright, Barnes, Comstock. 
The invitation to hold our Convention at 
Oberlin College was accepted, and the Guild is 
planning for the Convention to be held the 
week of June 22, 1920. A motion was passed 
that the purchase of another Liberty Bond be 
left entirely in the hands of our treasurer. 
The newly elected officers of the Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Missouri Chapters were ratified. 
The Guild has accepted a very kind inviation 
from Mr. Philip Berolzheimer, Chamberlain 
of the City of New York, to attend a public 
concert to be given by the New York Sym- 
phony Society on the Mall in Central Park in 
honor of Francis Hopkinson, our first Ameri- 
can composer. Mr. Harold Vincent Milligan, 
discoverer of the music that was written by 
Francis Hopkinson, will be presented with an 
American Flag by the Honorable Robert L. 
Moran, president of the Board of Aldermen. 
There is to be a dinner given by the Guild 
to our esteemed Honorary Member, Joseph 
Bonnet, on June 9th before his departure for 
France. 


Colleagues Elected 


Carter, Mrs. H. M., Madison, Wis. 

Clark, Ethel, Brooklyn. 

Coast, Mrs. Preston, Iowa City, Iowa. 

De Vries, James A. J., Prospect Park, N. J. 
Hewitt, Wimogene, Milwaukee. 

Godfrey, Bessie E., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Andrew, Miss Alice, Washington. 
McLanegan, Mrs. Chas. E., Milwaukee. 
Moses, Eugene, New York City. 
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Sax, Gustave, Passaic, N. J. 

Watters, Clarence E., East Orange, N. J. 
Illinois 

Faassen, Fred., Zion City. 

Green, Ester F., Chicago. 


Missouri 
Hagen, Hugo, St. Louis. 
Turner, Geo. Edward, Alton, II. 
Central Ohio 
Legg, Mrs. H. P., Columbus. 


Northern Ohio 
Kurtz, Eva V., Nevada, Iowa. 
Mayer, Frederick C., Woodville. 
Tibbs, Ray W., Oberlin. 

Southern Ohio 
Purdy, Ella, Cincinnati. 


Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Dunleavy, Agnes, Minooka. 
Wellis, Ernest E., Scranton. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Bessie Beatty Roland 


HROUGH the efforts of the Chapter, 

Joseph Bonnet was induced to extend 
his concert tour ot the Pacific Coast and to 
give three concerts, in Oakland, San Jose, and 
San Francisco. The program in Oakland was 
also given for the benefit of the “Fatherless 
Chidren of France,” and was so well attended 
that many scores of people were turned away 
before the recital began. The voluntary of- 
fering made was by far the largest ever taken 
in the First Presbyterian Church, and after all 
expenses were paid, a substantial sum was 
forwarded to the French orphans. Mr. Bonnet 
showed his virtuousity in the following pro- 
gramme: 


Guilmant—First Sonata in D. Minor 

de Grigny—Recit de Tierce en Taille 

Clerambault—Prelude 

Bach—Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor 

Cesar Frank—Choral in A Minor 

Bonnet—Elfes. Angelus du soir 

Widor—Toccata 

Two days later, on March 6th, Mr. Bonnet 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given by 
the Guild in San Francisco. Our Dean, Miss 
Virginia de Fremery, presided, but at her re- 
quest Edwin H. Lemare, City Organist of 
San Francisco, acted as Toastmaster. The 
Guild members were happy to meet in this 
informal way the great French organist who 
made a specially pleasing and witty speech. 
Others heard were Clarence Eddy, who 
claimed to be the “musical god-father” of 
Bonnet, Edwin Lemare and his friend, Capt. 
Osborne, late with the Canadian Army in 
France, Achilles Artigue and William Car- 
ruth, friends of Bonnet in their student days 
in Paris, Augusta Lowell Garthwaite, Wm. 
McCoy, and other members. 

On March 29th, at a meeting in the Oak- 
land studio of the Dean, the present officers 
of the Guild were re-elected for another year. 
There also we were glad to welcome home 
Edgar Reinhold, a former Guild Secretary, 
who has served with our Army in France. 
He had some thrilling stories to tell of his 
experiences in the battle of the Argonne 
Forest. 
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On Palm Sunday, as is their annual custom, 
the choir of the First Congregational Church, 
Oakland, Miss de Fremery, Organist, aug- 
mented by soloists and singers from other 
choirs, gave the Brahm’s Requiem to an im- 
mense audience. It was beautifully sung and 
the hearers seemed keenly appreciative of the 
wonderful beauty of the great composition. 


MISSOURI 
Christian H. Stocke 


ewes regular monthly meeting and dinner 
was held in the Musical Art Building 
April 28th. This being the annual meeting, 
reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and Reg- 
istrar were heard. Considering the many diffi- 
culties of the past year the reports were very 
encouraging. At the recommendation of the 
nominating committee the following officers 
were re-elected: 

Dean: Edward M. Read 

Sub-Dean: William M. Jenkins 

Secretary: Christian H. Stocke 

Treasurer: Alpha T. Stephens 

Auditors: Mrs. J. C. Landree and Paul J. 
Weaver 

The annual meeting ~ pene will be at 
Alpha Farm June 7th. Christian H. 
Stocke gave a recital at Pa ‘First Methodist 
Church in Bickneli, Ind., opening the new 
Wicks organ recently installed. This is the 
first Pipe organ in Bicknell. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Wilbur Hascall 

HE 76th Service and the concluding 

public function for the current year was 
given at the Second Unitarian Church, Brook- 
line, Mass., April 28th, under the direction of 
Homer C. Humphrey who was assisted by 
William B. Burbank and Harris S. Shaw 
who played the Prelude and Postlude, re- 
spectively. Owing to the threatening weather 
the attendance was small and it was unfortu- 
nate that the regular contralto of the church 
was ill and not able to be present. Her place 
was taken by the contralto of the Universalist 
Society. The work of the Quartet was most 
enjoyable and the service was of a semi- 
ritualistic order. Particularly pleasing was 
the Offertory anthem for Eastertide by C. 
Whitney Coombs, entitled “And God shall 
wipe away all tears.” The musical part of 
the program reflected great credit on those 
who participated, and the atmosphere of the 
service as shown in the wholehearted co-op- 
eration of the members of the Society was 
most delightful. 

Guilmant—Adagio (5th Sym) 

Gauntlett—“I will go unto the altar” 

Whiting—“The desert shall rejoice” 

Holden—“The mellow eve is gliding” 

Coombs—“And God shall wipe away all 
tears” 

Dresden Amen 

Dubois—Postlude A 


CENTRAL OHIO 
Mary W. Crowner 


eve May meeting of_our Chapter was 
very well attended. Owing to the fact 
that there will be but one more meeting this 
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season, it was decided to make arrange- 
ments for an artist concert to be given early 
in the fall. The program was in charge of 
Mrs. W. E. Kerschner who gave us an un- 
usual pleasure in listening to a highly inter- 
esting talk by Professor Henry R. Spencer 
of the Political Science Department of Ohio 
State University. Prof. Spencer is also an 
organist and brought us accounts of his Y. 
M. A. work during his ten months’ ex- 
perience with the Italian 3rd Army on the 
Piave River, making special mention of the 
Italian entertainments of music and comedy. 

Our city was given the pleasure of hearing 
Pershing’s Band in connection with our Vic- 
tory Loan drive. It afforded some of our 
Guild members an opportunity of meeting 
Philip James, the young composer and or- 
ganist, who is assistant director of this band. 
He called at the Chapter’s headquarters and 
was entertained by our Dean. 


Paul S. Chance, A. A. G. O., will assume 
the duties of organist at First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, this city, on July 1st. The 
organ is a fine three-manual Casavant. 

On account of a concert by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heinck on the evening of our April 
meeting, there was not so large an attendance 
as usual. We were very glad, however, to 
welcome our Dean, R. W. Dunham, after his 
recent sorrow. The business routine having 
been disposed of, a program in charge of 
Miss Emma Ebeling, our treasurer, was en- 
joyed. An interesting discussion concerning 
the present methods used in the teaching of 
music in our public schools followed. We 
are in correspondence which we hope will re- 
sult in a concert by a leading artist. 


NORTHERN OHIO 
Patty Stair 


— space forbids the publication in 
detail of the many beautiful Lenten, 
Easter, and Guild service and recital pro- 
grams given in this chapter during the 
month of April. Guild services and recitals 
were given on the 6th at St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, Frederic B. Stiven, A. A. G. O., 
and George G. Emerson at the organ; at 
Emanuel Episcopal Church on the 8th, Dr. 
George W. Andrews, A. G. O., and Henry 
F. Anderson, F. A. G. O., at the organ; 
and on the 28th at Trinity Cathedral, E. A. 
Kraft, F. A. G. O., and Miss Catherine Kel- 
liker at the organ. 

A number of recitals not under Guild aus- 
pices but by Chapter members have also 
created great general as well as musical 
interest, namely those by Messrs. Kraft, 
Clemens, and Riemenschneider. 

On April 6th the Brooklyn Memorial M. 
E. Church, Miss Elsie Herbert at the or- 
gan, gave “The Holy City” of Alfred Gaul, 
and “Creation” excerpts were given at the 
Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church, Dr. C. L. 
Clemens at the organ. On April 13th the 
Passion music from Gounod’s “Redemption” 
was given at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Mr. Emerson at the organ, and the “Seven 
Last Words” of Dubois at Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Mr. Kraft at the organ. The Second 
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Presbyterian Church during Lent has given 
excerpts from “The Holyland” by Otto 
Malling, Stainer’s Crucifixion and “The 
Paschal Victim” by J. S. Matthews. 

On Easter Sunday the Second Baptist 
Church, Albert Riemenschneider at the or- 
gan, gave “The Crucified” by George B. 
Nevin. This was also sung at the Wade 
Park M. E. Church, Miss Patty Stair, F. A. 
G. O., at the organ. At St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, Mr. Emerson, organist, was sung; 
Harry Rowe Shelley’s “Death and Life”; at 
the Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church (Dr. 
Clemens), and at the First Baptist Church 
(Roy J. Crocker), Mathew’s “Triumph of the 
Cross”; and fine miscellaneous programs at 
the Old Stone Church (W. B. Colson) the 
Second Pew Xe Church (Henry T. 
Wade, A. A. G. O.), and Emanuel Episcopal 
Church, Henry F. Anderson, F. A. G. O. 

A business meeting of the Chapter was held 
at Emanuel Episcopal Church on April 6th 
at which many matters of general interest were 
discussed, particularly the projected holding 
of the next National Convention at Oberlin 
which met with great general favor. 


SOUTHERN OHIO 
Sydney C. Durst 

OX May lst at the Presbyterian Church of 

the Covenant our fellow-member Charles 
Heinroth gave us the following program— 
Ninety-Fourth Psalm, Reubke: Evensong, 
Martin: Musical Snuff box, Liadow: Allegro 
Apassionato, Dethier: The Bee, The Cuckoo, 
Lemare: Prelude and Fugue in D major, 
Bach: Speranza (Hope), Yon: Arpa Notturna, 
Yon: Theme Variations and Finale, Thiele, 
As usual his performance was beyond criti- 
cism. The new composition of Gaston De- 
thier (dedicated to Mr. Heinroth), made a 
deep impression. 

The first of the public school recitals took 
place at St. Paul’s Cathedral April 25th and 
was played by K. O. Staps. A large audience 
of children was present and gave splendid at- 
tention. The program consisted of Poet and 
Peasant Overture, Suppe: In Paradisum, 
Dubois: Humoresque, Dvorak: Spring Song, 
Hollins: Intermezzo, Mascagni: Sketches of a 
City, Nevin: The Storm, Lemmens: Largo, 
Handel: Narcissus, Nevin: Caprice in B flat, 
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Guilmant: Gavotte from Mignon, Thomas: 
March of the Nations, Sellars. 

The second of these recitals was given at 
Christ Church Friday, May 2nd, by John 
Yoakley. His program consisted of Festival 
March, Read: Andante in F, Mozart: Christ- 
mas Pastoral, Whiting: Forgotten Fairy 
Tales, MacDowell: Prayer from Lohengrin, 
Wagner: Intermezzo in F, Barnby: Berceuse, 
Jarnefelt: Marche Militaire, Schubert: Vision, 
Rheinberger: Andante Religioso, Thome: 
Postlude in D, Rink. 

Among interesting Easter programs we no- 
tice those of C. Hugo Grimm at the Mt. 
Auburn Baptist Church, where Mr. Grimm’s 
cantata, The Great Miracle, was given with 
the assistance of strings, horn and harp. 
Miss Lucy Chinn, A. A. G. O., of the Bap- 
tist Church of Frankfort, Ky., gave a fine 
service with her large chorus choir which in- 
cluded Coerne’s “And I saw a new heaven,” 
and a number of ancient Easter carols. W. A. 
Grubbs, at the Knox Presbyterian, also with 
chorus, gave Buck’s: E flat Venite, Spicker’s 
“Fear not, O Israel,” Shelley’s “Hark, hark, 
my soul,” and Blumenshein’s Te Deum in C. 

Dean Durst at the Wyoming Presbyterian 
on Good Friday played the seven Adagios on 
the Last Words, written by Haydn originally 
for strings. With short talks by the minister 
between each number it made an impressive 
and dignified service, a fitting close to the day. 


NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Ellen M. Fulton 
HARLES WILLIAMS, and Frank Sam- 
son have returned from miiltary service 

and are again actively engaged with their 
musical duties. Frederick Walbank gave a 
recital April 27th in the Immanuel Baptist 
Church, Scranton, assisted by Mrs. Ada Hatch, 
soprano. The organ is a four-manual Austin, 
and has recently been remodeled by its build- 
ers and is a great success. 

Stanford—Fantasie and Toccata 

Handel—“I know that my Redeemer liveth” 

Peace—Sonata da Camera 

Guilmant—Caprice Bf 

Bonnet—Variations de Concert 

Costa—“I will extol Thee” 

Guilmant—Grand Choeur D 


AMONG OURSELVES 


RICHARD KEYS BIGGS, an American 
organist who needs no introduction, and from 
whom we would have been hearing much. on 
the concert platform had he not answered the 
world call to Service, went to France months 
ahead of the rest of America, giving up such 
trivial things as concert organ playing and 
money making, to devote himself in those 
first trying days of America’s war, carry- 
ing coal and water up five flights of hospital 
steps, even doing the laborer’s job of build- 
ing the hospital when carpenters and laborers 
were not to be had—this Richard Keys Biggs, 
who never knew such duties before, has re- 
turned to America and brought France with 


him—at least he has brought what he knows 
to be the best and most important part of 
France: A French bride, and a knowledge of 
the nation we call France. The latter he will 
share with us; himself the former shares with 
us. Many men went to France and were 
bored to death—because they couldn’t see. 
Biggs, a typical American at his best, saw, 
and conquered. Such illustrations as are used 
in his excellent article are for the most part 
merely reproductions of post-cards; to the 
arts of the engraver and the pressman is due 
the credit for finish of their appearance in 
our columns. (Incidentally, THE AMERICAN 
Orcanist believes that only artistically printed 
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magazines are good enough to offer artists 
and persons of artistic taste; the aforesaid 
engraver and printer share our belief—and 
our labors.) Mr. Biggs is all American by 
birth, education, preference, temperament, en- 
ergy, and application. His article was written 
at our suggestion after urgent request; it 
gives the flavor of France in every sentence. 
America needs to know France. 


A. W. LITTLEFIELD is verily a minis- 
ter, in Massachusetts too. He read Latham 
True’s ministerial viewpoint of the organist 
and said Yes. He said it in such a way as to 
make it self apparent that he could say many 
things of vital helpfulness to the organist, and 
he has promised to live up to the blessedness 
of giving by giving us of his time and ex- 
perience from time to time. All this happened 
before the May issue went to him with Dr 
True’s organistic viewpoint of the minister; 
both Dr. True and the Editors are wondering 
what will happen next. That a minister should 
express his ideas to us, unknown strangers to 
him, is both fitting and inviting, and it is the 
hope of the magazine to be able to enlarge 
upon this untouched wealth of suggestion and 
inspiration. 

Harold Gleason, who has been substituting 
for Lynwood Farnam in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, has been ap- 
pointed concert organist for George Eastman, 
of kodak fame, in Rochester, N. Y., where 
he will have Mr. Eastman’s four-manual 
Aeolian organ of over a hundred and thirty 
registers and also play occasionally in en- 
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semble with Mr. Eastman’s privately main- 
tained String Quartet. Mr. Gleason has also 
been appointed organ soloist in the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, where he will 
have the new four-manual Casavant; and is 
associated with the organ department of the 
Institute of Musical Art of the University of 
Rochester, whose new ten-story home is now 
in course of erection. 

Walter Heaton, F. A. G. O., gave a concert 
with his choir in Memorial Methodist Church, 
Reading, Pa., using among other numbers a 
part-song of his own composition. 

Paul de Launay gave a series of six Lenten 
— in St.- John’s Church, Evansville, 
nd. 

Edward H. Mohr, prominent in the New 
York City district as one of the most promi- 
nent “physicians” for sick and disabled or- 
gans, in spending a holiday season in the Palm 
Beach section of Florida, finds that State far 
behind the times in organ matters. 

Charles Pearson has been appointed asso- 
ciate organist of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, where he will serve as 
assistant to the world’s master-organist, 
Charles Heinroth. 

Harold Tower, of St. Mark’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral, Grand Rapids, Mich., gave the following 
works with his boy-choir during the Lenten 
season: Gounod’s “Gallia,” Maunder’s “Peni- 
tence, Pardon, and Peace,” Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words,” Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” Gaul’s 
“Passion,” and Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” (May 
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Frescobaldi, 
Boyvin, 


Titelouze, Magnificat; 
Buxtehude, Canzonetta; 


liarda; 
Benedictus; 


di gavotta; Kellner, Chorale; Martini, Menuet; 
sohn-Bartholdy, Praeludium in C minor; 
Chauvet, Andantino; 


masterpieces. 
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Historical Organ Collection 


CONTENTS 


Paumann, Prelude; Gabrieli, Preludio; Merulo, Echo pour trompette; 
Capriccio; 
Dialogue; 
taille; de Grigny, Point d’orgue sur les grands jeux; Zipoli, 
Croft, Voluntary; Walther, Prelude and fugue; Dandrieu, Muzette; Bach, Aria; Handel, 
Wesley, 
Liszt, Andante religioso; 
Guilmant, Postlude nuptial. 


Carl’s “Historical Organ Collection.” 


James T. Many thanks for the copy of Dr. 
QuARLES markably fine collection of very unusual works. 
writes: 


velopment of organ composition from the crudest beginnings to the more modern 
The pleasing and registration marks added by Dr. 


BOSTON MUSIC CO., 26 West St. Boston 


DR. W. CARL 


$2.00 


Byrd, Pavane; Schmid, Gag- 
Gigault, Prelude; Kerl, Canzona; ‘Couperin, 
Buttstedt, Chorale; Marchand, Tierce en 
Elevazione; Clerambault, Dialogue; 
Tempo 
Largo; Boely, Andante con moto; Mendels- 
Rheinberger, In Memoriam; 


It is a re- 
It presents a bird’s-eye view of the de- 


Carl are invaluable. 

















